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BETWEEN the years 1847 and 1854 the 
celebrated French bibliographer Quérard 
finished the publication of his most original 
work ‘ Les Supercheries littéraires dévoilées.’ 
In that for the first time he used what may 
be called technical bibliographical words, 
to distinguish the kind of fictitious name 
an author had used. Some were plain 

udonyms, but others contained the 

tters of the real name, though disguised, 
and it was possible to indicate the kind 
of pseudo-name by one technical word, in- 
stead of a phrase. Thus d’Erquar is an ana- 
gram of Quérard. The word “ anagram,” 
signifying that the letters have been arbi- 
trarily inverted, has been in use for hundreds 
of years; and thereore it comes natural 
to apply it to a pseudonym so composed. 

Again, if a person were told that an 
author had written a book under the name 
of Werdna Retnyw, and that it was a 
pseudonym, no idea would be formed as 
to the real name of the author. Allibone 
calls Retnyw an anagram, which it is not 


strictly; but it brings us nearer than 
“pseudonym.” The word ‘“‘ ananym,” used 
for it in the ‘ Handbook of Fictitious Names,’ 
was too new for him to adopt. “‘ Ananym” 
at once tells those acquainted with the 
technical words that Werdna Retnyw is 
the author’s name, Andrew Wynter, written 
backwards. 

The kind of pseudonym is expressed 
by one word instead of several. Thus with 
hundreds of names much repetition is 
obviated. 

Although nine of these technical words 
are included in ‘The Oxford English Dic- 
tionary’ (so far as published), Littré’s 
‘Dictionnaire de la Langue frangaise’ 


‘recognizes only three. 


In a book in imitation of Quérard’s 
‘ Supercheries,’ modestly described as ‘‘Essai 
dun Dictionnaire des Ouvrages anonymes 
et pseudonymes publiés en Belgique, par un 
membre de la Société des Bibliophiles 
belges,” Bruxelles, 1863, the author, Jules 
De Le Court, says :— 

“*Je me suis abstenu de ces distinctions si nom- 
breuses et parfois si subtiles de Quérard, telles que 
pseudonyme, polyonyme, andronyme......qui & mon 
avis sont parfaitement inutiles.” 

Jules De Le Court was born in 1835, 
so that he was only twenty-eight when 
he began publishing his ‘ Essai,’ which is 
a er book, with the author’s 
real name! The only indication to its 
author is the initialism J. D. to the preface, 
but on the back of the half-title the author 
has signed ‘‘ Jules De Le Court” to each 
of the hundred copies. At the end is a 
page (548) not printed until 1866; on this 

is name is in print. His name is second 
as one of the editors of Koninck’s ‘ Biblio- 
graphie nationale (Belge),’ and in the 
third volume (1897) he is described as 
“‘ président de chambre & la Cour d’appel 
de Bruxelles.” 

I mentioned the ‘ Essai’ in my ‘ Hand- 
book of Fictitious Names,’ p. xi. I did 
then, and do still, consider that these 
technical terms are sometimes useful in 
ere the pseudonym from the real 
name, and in several other cases. 

But Quérard began a second edition of 
the ‘ Supercheries,’ and on the title he says 
it will include authors who have hidden 
themselves under anagrams, asteronyms, 
cryptonyms, &c., though in this second 
edition he does not use either of these terms, 
nor any of the others except pseudonym 
and ‘nom de religion.” Unfortunately 
this second edition is a * fragment inter- 
rupted by Quérard’s deat: 
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Observing that these technical words 
used by Quérard had never been collected, 
a learned Belgian doctor of medicine and 
writer, Claude Charles Pierquin de Gem- 
bloux (1798-187- ?), made a list of them, 
which Quérard published in his magazine 
Le Quérard (p. 154) in 1855. 

Pierquin says he compiled his list from 
the ‘Supercheries,’ and he quotes Comte 
Daru, who said, ‘“‘ Si vous n’inventez rien, 
créez des mots nouveaux.” This he says 
Quérard did in creating these technical 
words ; but besides this Pierquin credits 
him with introducing the English word 
“retrospective”? to the French in 1832 
(see 10S. viii. 206). 

When I published ‘ A Notice of the Life 
of J. M. Quérard’ in 1867, I printed a 
translation or adaptation of Pierquin’s 
list, with additions. Probably no notice 
would have been taken of my list had I 
not been seized with the idea of writing 
an English book on pseudonyms. This 
work appeared in 1868, and was the first 
of its ind in the English language; it 
is the one already mentioned, the ‘ Hand- 
book of Fictitious Names.’ In it I made 
use of many of these terms to designate 
the kind of pseudonym. Thus after “A 
bird at Bromsgrove” I put “ironym”’ ; 
after “‘ One who is but an attorney ” I put 
“enigmatic phraseonym,”’ and so on. 

Pierquin dwells on the need for technical 
words in justification of Quérard’s use of 
them. Quérard had very few technical 
terms at first; it is not until the fourth 
volume that we find those nice distinctions 
on which De Le Court remarks. 

Lately Mr. W. P. Courtney, the author 
of ‘A Register of National Bibliography,’ 
informed me he proposed to reprint my list 
in a work he was writing about English 
anonymous and pseudonymous literature* ; 
and he asked me if I could supply English 
examples where lacking in my list. I set 
to work, but soon found that the list of 
terms required re-editing—that it would 
be archaic and an anachronism simply 
to reprint it as it is, with errors committed 
by Quérard, by Pierquin, and myself, 
and (worse still) without correcting those 
who reprinted my list. Forty years had 
made a great difference. The result is 
that I have recompiled the present list 
from the various books I cite. 


* The present article was written about a year 
ago. Mr. Courtney has since informed me that his 
book is in the press, and will be published at the 
end of the year (1908). 


One of Quérard’s mistakes—if indeed 
it was a mistake—was giving the word 
“polyonym” as ‘“‘polynym,” until he 
came to * Société littéraire de jolies femmes.” 
When next he uses the word it is as ‘“‘ polyo- 
nym,” for ‘Vrais Catholiques francais.’ 
Quérard’s mistake is remarkable because 
in 1846 he published a ‘ Dictionnaire des 
Ouvrages polyonymes et anonymes.’ 

However, Pierquin has “ polynym,”’ and 
thus I was misled and those who copied 
me. If I had known Greek, I should have 
no doubt corrected it; and if Pierquin 
had known English, he would not have 
translated “‘ A. Known” as “ un inconnu.’” 

My list was first reprinted by John Power: 
(b. 1820—d. 1872) in his ‘ Handybook about 
Books’ in 1870. For years before, and 
while that book was going through the 
press, Power was ill, and quite unfit to do 
the work he had undertaken. He told me 
he had sent me poet, but they never 
reached me. Luckily, he acknowledged 
the source of the words; if he had not, 
the subsequent copyists would all have 
adopted the list as their original, and I 
should have been ignored, as the information 
in my ‘ Handbook’ always has been: in 
a great measure due to a periodical stealing 
my information and printing it without 
acknowledgment. 

In 1882 a book called ‘ Authorship and 
Publication [with] bibliographical appen- 
dix’ was published by Wyman Sons,. 
the well-known printers. The first portion 
of the appendix, treating of ‘ Anonymous. 
Books and how to describe them,’ says :— 

“‘The following vocabulary, compiled from various. 

more or less accessible sources, may be useful to- 
authors who wish to define correctly any degree- 
of | {read pseudonymity] in authorship. 
It is also of practical utility, in suggesting the 
multifarious devices by which the personality of an 
author may be concealed or disguised.” 
The ‘various sources” consist of one, 
namely, the list in my Quérard, from which 
it is copied. Messrs. Wyman, the publishers. 
and printers of the book, were no doubt 
unaware of this piece of plagiarism. 

Next it was a pleasure to find that several 
of the words were included in one of the 
most authentic and satisfactorily executed 
works ever published, ‘ The Oxford English 
Dictionary,’ edited in chief by Dr. Sir 
J. A. H. Murray, 1885 (still in progress). 

Being unable to invent anything, I have 
unwittingly followed Comte Daru’s advice. 
I have suggested the word “ $ 
first in ‘N. & Q.’ on 2 May, 1896 (8S. ix. 
342). Two of the words introduced to 
the English language through my list— 
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“anonym” and “ autonym’’—have been 
found useful. It remains to be seen if 
* anonyma ”’ will be, too. 

Lastly, in 1891 some of the terms are 
inserted in the glossary (see p. 183) to the 
second edition of Mr. W. T. Rogers’s in- 
teresting book ‘A Manual of Bibliography,’ 
with the initials R. T. appended. 

But several terms were used by Quérard 
besides those I give, as “ auteur supposé,” 


In the ‘ Handbook’ I do the same, as I 
use ‘‘ disguised author,” “fictitious name,” 
German pseudonym,” impostor,” lite- 
rary name,” “name of religious order,” 
as Ignatius (see the ‘Handbook,’ pp. 60 
and 61). 

Considering the trouble he was always 
in, we need not be surprised that Qu‘rard 
does not use his technical words with strictly 
the same meaning. Thus in the following 
entry, “ L.P.G.F.D.L.C.D.J., auteur déguisé 
[le pére Georges Fournier, de la compagnie 
de Jésus],” vol. iii., 1850, p. 156, “‘ disguised 
author” is correct, but I should call it 
simply an initialism. 

It may have been observed that I have 
never used the words nom de plume. I have 
always considered them bad, as_ being 
neither French nor English, but a mongrel 
English coinage by a person ignorant of 
French. Nor have I ever used nom de 
guerre as equivalent to pseudonym (see 10 8. 
viii. 248, 556). I do not object to “pen 
name,” though I have never used those 
words. 

The French examples included in the list 
to follow are all taken from ‘ Les Supercheries 
littéraires dévoilées.’ The English examples 
are from the ‘Handbook of Fictitious 
Names.’ The others I have collected in 
the course of the years I have had the subject 
in mind. 

For some of the technical words it will 
be observed I have found no French exam- 
ples, and for others, no English. 

ALPH THOMAS. 


(To be continued.) 


GENERAL WADE AND HIS ROADS. 


(See 3 S. ii. 192; 5 S. iii. 369; iv. 55; 
9 8. i. 129, 209, 253, 334, 376; ii. 13.) 


Can the delicious couplet 


If you’d seen these roads before they were made. 
You'd lift up your hands and bless General Wade, 


be traced in print further back than James 
Pettit Andrews’s ‘ Anecdotes’ of 1789 ? 


Much confusion exists as to the Highland 
roads made by Wade, even the Ordnance 
maps not being free from inaccuracy. Thus 
I find lettered ‘‘ General Wade’s Military 
Road” the road from Dulsie Bridge to 
Fort George (one-inch map No. 84), the 
road from Fort Augustus to Bernera (Nos. 72, 
73), and the road south from Fort William 
vid’ the Devil’s Staircase (No. 53); while 
as a matter of fact all these roads were con- 
structed after Wade’s death in 1748. 

The Highland roads made prior to the 
Act of 1862, which transferred the super- 
intendence of roads and bridges to the 
Commissioners of Supply, fall into three. 
groups :— 

A. General Wade’s Roads, also styled 
the ‘Old Military Roads,’ constructed 
a 1725 and 1733: about 250 miles 
in all. 

B. The ‘New Military Roads,” con-. 
structed between 1744 and 1770: about 
800 miles in all. 

C. The ‘“ Parliamentary Roads,’ con- 
structed by the Commissioners under the- 
Highland Roads and Bridges Act of 1803: 
about 930 miles. 

The principal roads falling under the- 
first two heads are as follows :— 


A. 
via Amulree and Aberfeldy, to Dalnacar- 
och. 


Dunkeld, via Blair, to Dalnacardoch. 

Dalnacardoch to Dalwhinnie. 

Dalwhinnie, via Corryarrick, to Fort Augustus. 

Dalwhinnie, via Ruthven, Moy, and Faillie, to. 
Inverness. 

Inverness, vid Stratherrick and Fort Augustus, 
to Fort William. 


B. 

Dumbarton, vidi “Rest and be thankful” and 
Inverary, to Tyndrum. 

Stirling, vid Tyndrum, King’s House, and the 
Devil’s Staircase, to Fort William. ° 

Blairgowrie, vid the Spital of Glenshee, Braemar, 
Corgarft, and Dulsie Bridge, to Fort George. 

Fettercairn, vid Cairn a Mount, through Strath- 
bogie, to Fochabers. 

ort Augustus, vid Aonach and Ratagan, to. 

Bernera. 

Contin to Poolewe. 

Portions of these early roads now definitely 
abandoned to the heather are :-— 

The Pass of Corryarrick (traversed by Prince 
Charlie, 28 Aug., 1745). 

The Devil’s Staircase. 

oy to Faillie (traversed by Prince Charlie, . 
18 Feb., 1746). 

Fort Augustus to Aonach (traversed by Dr. John- 
son, 31 Aug., 1773). 

The authoritative source of information 
on the subject of Highland roads is the- 
forty-nine Reports (1804-43) of the Com-. 
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missioners under the Act of 1803. An 
Appendix to the Sixth Report (1814) sup- 
plies a ‘Statement of the Origin, Extent, 
and Repair of Roads in the Highlands, 
including the Military Roads.’ 
P. J. ANDERSON. 
University Library, Aberdeen. 


‘ENGLANDS PARNASSUS,’ 1600. 
(See 10 S. ix. 341, 401; x. 4.) 


I HAVE said that ‘Englands Parnassus,’ 
so far as authors’ names are concerned, is 
self-contained; and that outside these 
authors one will search in vain for any of 
Allot’s quotations. This statement, how- 
ever, needs an explanation, which, at first 
sight, seems like a contradiction, but is 
really not so. When Allot read a book 
which contained contributions from several 
authors, he did not always stop to ascertain 
exactly whom he was quoting, but very 
often assigned his extracts to the author in 
the book whose name was most familiar to 
him. This habit of Allot’s is responsible 
for a great number of errors of assignment 
that are to be met with in ‘ Englands 
Parnassus’; and the editor was so careless 
that one finds him sometimes giving quota- 
tions from the same poem to more than one 
author. Cases such as these are to be 
‘ found in works like ‘ Tottel’s Miscellany,’ 
‘The Mirror for Magistrates, and the 
collection of elegies, entitled ‘ Astrophel,’ 
on the death of Sir Philip Sidney. The 
quotations from the elegies, except those 
from Matthew Roydon’s poem, are set 
down by Allot as being written by Spenser, 
although one elegy is the work of Sidney’s 
own sister. When passages are cited from 
‘The Mirror for Magistrates,’ Allot either 
gives no authors’ names, but simply the 
title of the work, or else he fathers them on 
Lord Sackville and John Higgins, mention- 
ing Dolman only once, and crossing the 
names of Higgins and Sackville. And as 
regards ‘ Tottel’s Miscellany’ the utmost 
confusion prevails, Allot sometimes agreeing 
to stand Tottel, and sometimes being 
against him, although he never once 
mentions Tottel. His sole authority for 
names in these cases was Tottel’s book, as 
is proved by the passages themselves, which 
always follow the ‘ Miscellany,’ and there- 
fore differ from other versions of the same 

ms to be found in other collections. 
ence errors of this kind do not affect the 
statement I have made ; they only indicate 
Allot’s carelessness, and warn us to expect 


to find other men’s work, whose names 
are absent from ‘Englands Parnassus,’ 
given to writers, in the same collections of 
poems, whom Allot has favoured with 
mention. 

Allot quotes two passages from Lodowick 
Brysket’s elegy on Sidney, both of which 
he puts above the signature of Spenser :— 

‘ Destinie,’ p. 72. 
No humble speech, nor mone, may move the fixed 


stint 
Of Destinie or death : such is the will that paints 
The earth with colours fresh, the darkish skies 

with store 
Of starry light. 

‘Of Tempests,’ p. 421. 

On Neptune war was made by Aeolus and his traine. 
Who, letting loose the winds, tost and tormented 


the ayre, 
So that, on every coast, men shipwracke did abide, 


Or els were swallowed up in open sea with waves ; 
And such as came to shore, were beaten with 
dispayre. 

Brysket’s poem is entitled ‘ The Mourning 
Muse of Thestylis’; and this title, as well 
as the declaration in the concluding stanzas 
of the preceding elegy, should have been 
sufficient to warn Allot that Spenser was 
not its author. The same remarks apply to 
‘The Doleful Lay of Clorinda,’ by Sidney’s 
sister, from which two lines are adduced 
under ‘ Heaven.’ These were traced to the 
Countess of Pembroke by Collier, and 
therefore I shall leave them unquoted, it 
being my purpose to deal only with pas- 
sages which have not “ypaeenes. been traced, 
or about which remark is necessary. 

Matthew Roydon seems to have been a 
particular friend of Allot s, who corroborates 
the statement of Thomas Nashe, in his 
Preface to Robert Greene’s ‘ Menaphon,’ that 
the ‘Friends Passion for his hare hill ’ 
was written by Roydon. Altogether eleven 

assages are put above Roydon’s signature 
in ‘Englands Parnassus,’ nine of these, 
traced by Collier, being from the elegy, and 
the other two being found by me in the 
ode which Roydon wrote in praise of Thomas 


‘Watson’s ‘ Ekatompathia ’:— 


‘Labour,’ p. 190. 
Industry, well cherisht to his face, 
In sun-shine walkes, in spight of sower disgrace. 
‘Vertue,’ p. 343. 
That growes apace, that Vertue helps t’ aspire. 
I infer that Roydon and Allot were 
friends, not only because Allot was ac- 
uainted with the fact that Roydon wrote 
the ele on Sidney, but also because 
Roydon’s is one of the very rare cases of an 
author’s work being rightly assigned to him 


| 
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throughout ‘ Englands Parnassus.’ If Allot 
had not had a special thought for Roydon, 
he chances are that he would have given 
the lines from the ode to Watson, as he 
ave ‘‘Content’s” poem to the Earl of 
xford, and as he has given Brysket’s 
poem and the poem of the Countess of 
Pembroke to Edmund Spenser. 

Tottel did not know how to assign the 
greater number of the poems in his ‘ Mis- 
cellany,’ and therefore he put all doubtful 
ones under the heading of ‘“ Uncertain 
Authors.” But it is known that Church- 

ard, Thomas Lord Vaux, John Heywood, 

dward Somerset, and Sir Francis Bryan 
were amongst the contributors to the col- 
lection, although only two poems have been 
traced to Lord Vaux, one to John Heywood, 
and another, probably, to Edward Somerset. 
The question now arises, How does Allot 
assist us in determining the authorship of 
unassigned poems in Tottel 2 What are his 
credentials ? We shall see. 

There are eighteen passages in ‘ Englands 
Parnassus’ that: have been traced to 
‘ Tottel’s Miscellany,’ fifteen of these being 
found by Collier and three by myself, the 
latter proving to be of such interest as to 
demand some notice later on. Of these 
eighteen passages, Allot assigns ten to the 
Earl of Surrey, five to Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
one to George Chapman, one to “S. T. B.,” 
and one to “ T. W.” In addition to these, 
Allot signs Surrey’s name to a quotation of 
five lines which Collier found in Spencer’s 
‘Faerie Queene.’ 
found that only one of Surrey’s signatures 
is rightly placed, and two of Wyatt’s; 
that four quotations from Wyatt, one from 
Grimald, and four from “Uncertain Authors” 
have been wrongly credited to Surrey ; and 
that we must go to Grimald for one of the 
supposed Wyatt entries, and to ‘“‘ Uncertain 
Authors ”’ for the other two. 

It is absolutely certain that Allot obtained 
his quotations from ‘ Tottel’s Miscellany,’ 
and from the second edition of the work, 
which was published 31 July, 1557; why, 
then, does he toss Tottel’s signatures about 
in this manner? Am I rash when I say 
that here, as elsewhere, he did not trouble 
to consult the editor of the book he was 
reading, but dashed names down that came 
most readily to his memory, caring only to 
remember that such names were signed 
to poems in other parts of the volume ? 
Did Allot have better means of knowing 
the authors than Tottel had? It seems 
necessary to ask these questions, because 
t has been thought that Allot’s authority 


On examination, it is M 


is of some value in connexion with the Tottel 
poems. Well, I will endeavour to show 
once more that Allot is a treacherous guide, 
and that all his doubtful signatures should 
be ignored unless corroborated by other 
and more certain authority. 

LES CRAWFORD. 


(To be continued.) 


‘“CaRDINAL” oF Sr. Pavt’s.—In the 
course of his address at the memorial service 
for the late Rev. W. H. Milman, at St. Augus- 
tine’s, Old Change, the Archdeacon of 
London made, says The Guardian of 1 July, 


“an interesting reference to the office of Senior 
Cardinal which Mr. Milman held as a member of 
the College of Minor Canons. The Archdeacon 
said: ‘The office of Cardinal, which he and one 
other Minor Canon held in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
was unique in this country. In an ancient docu- 
ment we read that ‘“‘the Church of St. Paul had 
before the time of the Conqueror two Cardinals, 
which office still continues. They are chosen by 
the Dean and Chapter out of the number of the 
twelve ply Canons, and are called Cardinales 
Chori (the hinges of the choir). Not any Cathedral 
Church in England hath Cardinals beside this, nor 
are any beyond seas found to be dignified with this 
title, saving the Churches of Rome, Ravenna, 
Aquileia, Milan, Pisa, and Benevent in Italy, and 
Compostella in Spain.” The name has sometimes 
been thought to refer to the four corners of the 


altar, but as in St. Paul’s they have reference to the 


choir, the probable meaning is the former. Their 
ducy was to catechise the choristers, to note those 
absent from the choir (a duty now performed by 
the Dean’s verger), while to the Junior Cardinal 
fell the office of visiting the sick in the College of 
inor Canons and administering to them the 
Sacraments. The name of Cardinal cannot be found 
in any writer earlier than Gregory the Great, who 
died in 604. With the growth of the supremacy of 
the Roman Church there came a tendency to con- 
fine the office to the chiefs of the Papal Court, and 
in other Sees, as at St. Paul’s, it cradanlly dropped 
into desuetude.’” 

It may be well to store this in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

St. SwirHr. 


GREENE’s ‘ MenAPHON.’—In Fleay’s ‘Bio- 
graphical Chronology of the English Drama’ 
(London, 1891) it is stated in the article 
on Greene :— 

“My hypothesis as to the identification of 
Melicert with Lyly, Menaphon......with Marlow, 
and Pleusidippus with Greene is too conjectural to 
claim further notice here; but I think that Moron, 
lately deceased, is surely Tarleton” ; 
while in the account of Kyd it is said : 
“*Menaphon is Marlow, and Melicert most 
likely Greene himself.” 

Pleusidippus can hardly have been in- 
tended for Greene, though from his youth 
that character might perhaps stand for 
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common view among critics is, I believe, 
that Doron represents Shakespeare. Fleay, 
on the contrary, holds that Doron is un- 
questionably Kyd. Perhaps some reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ who is personally acquainted 
with Mr. Fleay will be so good as to point 
out to that gentleman the above discrepancy. 
N. W. Hi. 
New York. 


THE OnmniBusEs.—In the early 
forties, before the beneficent appearance 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ the London omnibuses were 
constructed with thirteen inside seats and 
on the ‘knifeboard’’ two on each side 
of the driver, accommodating seventeen 
passengers in all. The thirteenth inside 
seat was at the end, facing the door. This 
will explain an expression in the following 
lines from Punch of that period :— 

The empty omnibuses crawl 
As slowly as they can, 

In hope the sixpence to enthral 
Of some belated man. 

But when they’re full, ‘‘ thirteen and four,” 
They cut along like fun, 

Because they won’t get any more 
Until their work is done. 

Then choose the fullest in the rank ; 
Wedge in as best you may; 

And you—perhaps—may reach the Bank 
Before the close of day. 

H. THORNTON. 


Wycu StrEET.—What must be considered 
the last interesting fragment of this familiar 
street was removed from the island site 
in the Strand during last month. For some 
years—in fact, since the new thoroughfares 
were completed—there could be seen pro- 
truding above the mounds of rubbish near 
St. Clement Danes the remains of the timber- 
and-brick gabled houses, one of which was 
by “ie associated with Jack Shep- 

ard. They were so constantly photo- 
graphed and depicted that they became 
to the world at large familiar as typical 
specimens of Old London. Their date it 
would be difficult to ascertain, but probably 
they came into existence much about the 
same time as their neighbours in Butchers’ 
Row. It will be recalled that Beaumont 
House, where the Duc de Sully (then 
Marquis de Rosny) lodged, bore the date 
1581; therefore 1580-1600 may be accepted 
as a sufficiently close attribution of date 
for these houses. The windows had been 
remodelled early in the eighteenth century, 
and the shop-fronts were modern and un- 
interesting. ALEcCK ABRAHAMS. 


is remarkable, that Vernham and 
two Malefactors, being executed this Day at Bristol, 
after they were cut down, Vernham was perceiv’d 
to have Life in him when put in the Coffin; and 
some Lightermen and others paving carried him to 
a House, a Surgeon, whom they sent for, immediately 
opened a Vein, which so recover’d his Senses, that 
he had the Use of Speech, sat upright, rubbed his 
Knees, shook Hands with divers Persons he knew, 
and in all Appearance a perfect Recovery was 
expected. But notwithstanding this, he died about 
1lo’Clock in great Agony, his Bowels being very much 
convulsed, as appear’d by his rolling from one Side 
to the other. It is remarkable also, that Harding 
came to Life again, and was carried to Bridewell, 
and the next Day to Newgate; where Abundance 
of People visit him and give him Money, who are 
pes inquisitive whether he remembers the Mamuer 
of his Execution ; to which he says, he only can 
remember his being at the Gallows, and knows 
nothing of Vernham’s being with him.” 

This is a remarkable instance of recovery. 

E. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


“‘Scaramoucu.”’—It. may, perhaps, be 
serviceable to the editors of the ‘ H.E.D.,’ 
and also welcome to the forthcoming 
new vdition of Brachet’s ‘French Etymo- 
logical Dictionary’ (which Dr. Oelsner is 
preparing for the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press) concerning the corresponding French 
term ‘‘ Scaramouche,” to record its anti- 
quity. As Prof. Skeat has clearly shown 
in his standard ‘ Etymological English Dic- 
tionary,’ Scaramouch, as a borrowed word, 
is derived from the proper name of a famous 
Italian buffoon Scaramuccio, who died in 1694. 
But, strange to say, the very same noun can be 
traced and recognized, as an Indo-European 
cognate, already in Old Slavonic. For we 
find in the Old Russian ‘ Nestor Chronicle,’ 
A.D. 1068 (ed. Fr. Miklosich, Vindobona, 
1860, ch. lxiii. p. 105, 1. 38), Skomraéch 
(=Skomoréch or, by metathesis, =Skoro- 
méch) used to denote a buffoon or mounte- 


bank, a scaramouch. H. Kress. 
Oxford. 
MARATHON RUuNNERS.—The recent so- 


called Olympic races have led some to look 
up ancient Greek history again, but appa- 
rently not with much care. The story about 
the soldier running with the news of the 
victory at Marathon to Athens, and expiring 
when he had announced it, is not mentioned 
by Herodotus, and is probably apocryphal. 
It is taken from Plutarch’s treatise ‘ De 
Gloria Atheniensium,’ and is given on the 
authority of Heracleides of Pontus. But 
the name of the runner is said to have been 
Thersippus. 
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The name of the fleet courier who was 
sent before the battle to ask the assistance 
of the Spartans is sometimes given as 
egg. es, but the more probable read- 
ing is Pheilippides, also the name of an 
Athenian comic poet in later times. 

W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


Ourries. 


We must requét correspondents desiring in- 
formation on famil) matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answes may be sent to them direct. 


JOHNSONIANS, | RELIGIous SEct.—Napo- 
leon at St. Heleni 
“* wished to have hiscuriosity patted respecting a 
religious communityn Scotland called Johnsonians, 
who, he understood,were a very active sect in that 
part of Britain.” 
Can any one td me anything about this 
sect ? The wor “ Johnsonian”’ is applied 
in the ‘New Eglish’ and the ‘Century’ 
dictionaries onl} in association with Dr. 
Johnson. CLEMENT SHORTER. 

[Mr. W. E. A. Aon gave at 9 S. iii. 284 a long 
extract from a boo published in 1811 describing 
this sect. ] 


MatoneE Famy.—I want information 
concerning Richal Malone, who was born 
in or about 177 and died in 1836. As 
far as I can find a, he was a well-educated 
man, a member | the Masonic order, and 
served in the Arr either in the Peninsula 
or at Waterloo. i 

I want to knowarticularly where he was 
born, or if he wi in any way related to 
Richard Malone, ord Sunderlin, who be- 
longed to Baronsn, co. Westmeath (born 
1738, died 181¢ brother of Edmund 
Malone, the auth, What makes it seem 
likely that he wérelated to them is the 
Christian name Riard. The present pos- 
sessor of Lord Aderlin’s estates is Mr. 
John Richard Mme, a descendant of an 
elder brother of amcle of Lord Sunderlin’s. 
Was the next okin of Lord Sunderlin 
advertised for ? S. W. M. 


Roses AS Bans: WHERE BorNE.— 


As Master of Desi;for the late Gloucester- 
shire Historical leant, I was not quite 
satisfied with theopular idea that real 
roses were worn) the helmets of the 
Yorkists and Lastrians as badges of 
their aon on theld of battle. 


The im- 


these flowers at all seasons must be against 
such a theory. However, in deference to 
the opinion of others, I allowed them to 
be used. Perhaps the subject may be 
worthy of discussion, and some of your 
readers may be able to give valuable in- 
formation. My own idea is that the rose, 
whether red or white, was worn as a badge 
upon a collar, not on the surcoat, pennon, 
or helmet. The monumental effigies of 
Yorkist and Lancastrian knights have no 
such badge on pennon or surcoat. The 
private arms of the knight alone appear 
upon them. There are several examples 
of the Yorkist collar of suns and roses 
represented as worn around the neck by 
knights and noblemen. The sun in its 
splendour combined with the white rose 
was adopted by Edward IV. after the battle 
of Mortimer’s Cross, and of course the sun 
device dates back to Cressy. The Lancas- 
trian collar with the double SS is also 
sculptured on the effigies of military men 
of the latter party. 

In the little illumination of the battle of 
Tewkesbury which formed the vignette of 
the letter sent by Edward IV. to the Duke 
of Burgundy, the rose appears on small 
banners, but no roses are seen on helmets 
or surcoats. SypNEY HERBERT. 

Carlton Lodge, Cheltenham. 


SEIZE QuARTIERS. —I am writing an 
article on ‘Seize Quartiers and Ascending 
Pedigrees’ for a series in course of publica- 
tion, and should be very glad of references 
to English pedigrees of this class, both in 
printed works and in accessible MSS. I know 
of the ‘Seize Quartiers of the Kings and 
Queens of England,’ and the ‘ 4,096 Quar- 
tiers of King Edward VII.’ in The Genealogist. 
Please reply direct. PERCEVAL Lucas. 

188, Marylebone Road, N.W. 

[Articles on seize and quarterings will be found 
in 58. ii., vii. ; 6S. vi., vii., viii., ix.] 


“* Buccapo.”—I find the following in a 
writer at the end of the seventeenth century : 


“‘He wonder’d at our strictness, since on their 
Fasting-Days they were allowed a Buccado of 
Sweetmeats and a Glass of Wine before Noon.” 


What is a “buccado” ? I cannot find 
it in the ‘ N.E.D.’ EMERITUS. 
Rev. Wma. M‘Crie in his 


‘Memoirs of Veitch,’ &c., refers in a note 
to a genealogical tree of the Veitch family. 
Can any of your readers tell me where this 
document is to be found? I understand 
that Dr. M‘Crie’s papers were dispersed 
after his death. Veitch, it will be remem- 


ility of th being able to obtain 


proba 
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bered, was a prominent Scotch politician 

in the seventeenth century, and was involved 

in the Rye House Plot and in Monmouth’s 

and Argyll’s schemes. J. WILLCocK. 
Lerwick. 


Crows “CRYING AGAINST THE RAIN.” — 
Is there a piece of folk-lore to the effect 
that crows keep off the rain, or at least 
endeavour to do so, by their cries? Miss 
Silberrad refers to this belief in one of her 
books, and has some verses about it :— 

The carrion crow, that loathsome beast 
That cries against the rain, 
Both for his hue and for the rest 
The devil resembleth plain. 
And as with guns we kill the crow 
For spoiling our relief, 
Our ghostly foe let us o’erthrow 
With gunshot of belief. 
Is this simply a misunderstanding of the 
word “ against,”’ or was there such a belief ? 
Shakespeare in ‘As You Like It’ says: 
‘‘as clamorous as a parrot against rain.” 
What is the meaning here of “ 5 ge ae 
P. L. Gates. 
Wanborough, Guildford. 


JOHN Hicxss, M.P. ror Fowry 1701-8.— 
He was of Trevethick, Cornwall; matricu- 
lated at Exeter College, Oxford, 7 May, 
1675, aged sixteen; and was called to the 
bar of the Middle Temple, 1685, as ‘‘ son 
of Thomas Hickes of St. Eve, Cornwall, 

ent.” I shall be obliged by further 
information respecting him. 
W. D. 


TIGER FOLK-LORE AND Pope.—In turning 
over the leaves of a remote volume of The 
Zoologist (First Series, vol. vi. p. 2123) I 
encountered the following interesting folk- 
lore record :— 

“The Sumatrans believe that the tigers are 
endowed with the spirits of the departed d 
Indeed, so strong is this belief that the very men- 
tion of a tiger inspires the natives with awe. They 
say that in some remote unvisited parts of the 
island there is a beautiful spot where the king of 
the tigers holds his court, and where a large com- 
munity of animals exists, their dwellings being 
thatched with women’s hair. Thither every tiger 
on the island is said, at intervals, to repair, in order 
to give an account of himself and his proceedings.” 

The late Mortimer Collins in his ‘ Pen 
Sketches by a Vanished Hand,’ edited by 
Tom Taylor in 1879, makes the following 
record of a visit to Stanton Harcourt :— 

“There is a wonderful old kitchen connected 
with the ruined manor house, with enormously 
thick walls, and openings in the roof for the smoke 
to escape. Pope describes the country people as 


believing that ‘the witches kept their Sabbath 
there, and once a year the devil treats them with 


infernal venison, a toasted tiger stuffed with ten- 
penny nails.”—Vol. i. p. 88. 

In asking where Pope said this I know I 
am showing great ignorance. I hope the 
Editor and his readers will forgive me. 

ASTARTE. 


BaprisTteRY Font, FLORENCE.—Ruskin, 
writing to Burne-Jones in 1871, said :— 

“Yesterday, at midday, came to me—from Flo- 
rence—two of the corner stones, uprights, of the 
font that Dante broke, and an angel between 
St. Mark and Luke from the middle of it. The 
two uprights are each two — kneeling and 
blowing of trumpets. He cold have broken a 
trumpet or wing merely by lewing against them.” 
—‘ Memoirs of Edward Burne-.ones,’ vol. ii. p. 22. 
How was it that Floreme allowed these 
treasures to go from her, aid where are they 
now ? St. SwirHr. 


“Merry EnGLanp.”— should like to 
repeat the question askec by E. E. R. in 
1856, and never yet answted: When was 
the expression ‘Merry England” first 
used ? It has been point out to me in 
‘A Lytell Geste of RobynHood ’ (Fytte 7, 
verse 8; Fytte 8, verse 20) 

Can any earlier instan¢ of the phrase 
be cited, or any evidenc of its being a 
common expression beforeast century ? 

W. M. D.«. 

{Much has been learnt aba English literature 
since 1856. The ‘N.E.D.’ dat the ‘ Lytell Geste’ 
c. 1510, but supplies far earlienstances of ‘‘ Merry 
England,” viz., ‘‘ First conquor of meri ingland” 
from the ‘Cursor Mundi’ ()0-1400), and ‘“ The 
crown of mery England ” fromhe Siege of Calais’ 
Spenser’s line in Faerie Queene,” 

Rp 
Saint George of mery Englandhe signe of victoree, 
shows that the phrase was palar long before the 
nineteenth century. ] 


THE Krne’s OLD BarciousE.—Can any 
one kindly tell me of a phting, other than 
those to be found at tl British Museum 
or Guildhall, and earli¢than 1680 (the 
more ancient the better), (a) “‘ The King’s 
Old Bargehouse,” on thSurrey-side, and 
(b) a royal State barge ? | 

An article of mine wi the above title, 
the first part of which h appeared in the 
July number of The Ho Counties Maga- 
zine, is to be continued the next number 
or two, and I should bery glad to find a 
more satisfactory illustran for it than the 
Crace Collection of printas yielded. 

'THELEGA-WEEKES. 


“ Tentus”” “ FOENTHS.”—What 
is meant by “ two tenths | two fifteenths,”’ 
an expression which friently occurs in 
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vol. iv. of ‘ The Political History of England,’ 
by Prof. Oman? For instance, on p. 430 
is: ‘* The Commons, snpacently with some 
enthusiasm, voted the liberal grant of two 
tenths and two fifteenths.” May. 


[Tenths and jifteenths were taxes of those amounts 
formerly imposed on personal proverty, and granted 
from time to time to the King by Parliament. 
Blackstone’s ‘Commentaries’ defines them as tem- 
porary aids. ] 


Jounson’s ‘TROPICAL CLIMATES.’—Will 
any one give me information about the 
author of a work referred to as “‘ Johnson 
on ‘ The Influence of Tropical Climates on 
European Constitutions’” ? I cannot find 
this Johnson in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

CLEMENT SHORTER. 


‘ PLEASURE DIGGING HIS OWN GRAVE.’— 
I shall be much obliged for information 
as to the engraving referred to under this 
name in Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Moorland Cottage,’ 
and said to be by a German artist. Who 
was he? and where is the picture to be 
found ? AGNES CUMMINS. 

1, Melrose Terrace, Liscard, Cheshire. 


Swimmine Bato: Swimmine Strays.— 
Is not the ag a very early mention, 
if not the earliest, of a swimming bath ?— 

This Day is open’d 
At the Bagnio in Lemon-Street, Goodman’s Fields. 

The Pleasure or Swimming Bath, which is more 
than forty: tense Feet in length, it will be kept 
warm and fresh every Day, and is Convenient to 
swim or learn to swim in. There are Waiters 
attend daily to teach or assist Gentlemen in the 
said Swimming Bath if requir’d. There is also a 
good Cold Bath. 

Subscribers may have the Use of both for a 
Guinea.—Daily Advertiser, 28 May, 17 

And what description could be applied 
to ‘‘ Swimming Stays,” as in this advertise- 
ment ?— 

In the Great Exchange lately built in Rosemary 
Lane, near the Minories, there are now near a 
hundred Shops open’d, where all manner of Ap- 

rel, Table and Bed Linnen, new and ahesial. 

and, are sold cheaper than any other Place ‘in 
London ; also ready Money given for all manner of 
cast-off Cloaths. 

Note, Swimming-Stays are made by the above 
en to the utmost Perfection.—Jbid., 


May. 
J. Ho~pEN MAcMICHAEL. 
Deene, Streatham. 


JacoB PHILADELPHIA. — Jacob Phila- 
delphia was born and baptized in Phila- 
and was probably of Hebrew 

He was a conjuror and ad- 
He gave performances in Eng- 


delphia, 
parentage. 
venturer. 


land about 1757, and lived with Henry 
Frederick, Duke of Cumberland. Are there 
any references to him in contemporary 
newspapers or books ? 

IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 


91, Portsdown Road, Maida Vale. 


OF WARANTYSE.’’—The above, 
in ‘The Macro Plays’ (E.E.T.S.), 35/216, 
represents, from the context, “‘ the house of 
Judas” in Acts ix. 11 of the A.V. What is 
the meaning of the expression, and whence 
was its idea drawn ? fail to find a parallel 
in other Mystery plays. More f the 
words are :— 

In a certayn house of warantyse. 
H. P. L. 


TowNnLEy Estates.—Would some one 
kindly give me information concerning these 
estates ? Is there not some tale of a missing 
heir ? Could you tell me the name of the 
latter ? B. 

10, St. Lawrence Road, Ladbroke Grove, W. 


Lorp RosBERT GORDON OF THE ScoTs 
Greys.—In 1741 an Army List (MS., 
Record Office) states that ‘‘ Lord Robert 
Gordon” got a commission in the Scots 
Greys. Who was he? No such lord 
appears in any Peerage. 


118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


CurystaL Macna: Maytor GRANGE.— 
Can any of your readers give me information 
as to the whereabouts of 
named respectively Chrys agna an 
Maylor Grange? Chrystal Magna is _ be- 
lieved to be somewhere in the vicinity 
of Delamere Forest; but I should like to 
know if this is correct. 

Jas. ARROWSMITH. 


J. M. 


Bupcer, A Kinp or Ape.—A writer of 
the end of the seventeenth century, referring 
to Madagascar, describes “a sort of Jack- 
anape they call a Budgee, the handsomest 
I ever saw.” I cannot find the word 
““budgee”’ in any account of the island 
accessible to me. What is the origin of the 
word ? EMERITUS. 


CIRE PERDUE PROCESS.”—Can any corre- 
spondent give me the date and title of a 
per on this process which was written 

y Sir John Lumley, Ambassador to Italy ? 
He afterwards assumed the name of Savile, 
and was the first Baron Savile. I think it 
was published as a consular won rae 
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DICKENS ON “ HALF-BAPTIZED.” 
(10 S. x. 29.) 


I HAVE met with this expression on 
several occasions in family Bibles. The 
definition of ‘‘ half-baptize ’’ in the ‘N.E.D.’ 
is: “To baptize privately or without full 
rites, as a child in danger of death.”’ The 
earliest quotation given is: “‘ 1836, Dickens, 
‘Sk. Boz,’ ii., ‘ He got out of bed... .to half- 
baptize a washerwoman’s child in a slop- 
basin.’ 

From ‘the entries in the family Bible of 
the late: Admiral Sir John Marshall, of 
Elstree in Hertfordshire, it appears that all 
his children were in the first place half- 
baptized. I give one instance :— 

‘* Frances Orris Marshall, born June 24, 1817, was 
half-baptized by the Rev. Caleb Lomax, Vicar of 
Aldenham, County of Herts, on the 14th day of 
February, 1818, which is registered in the Church 
Books of the said Parish.” 

From a subsequent entry in the Bible it 
appears that Frances Orris Marshall and 
one of her sisters were christened in 1820. 

I remember seeing an entry in another 
family Bible, but unfortunately I have no 
note of it, where a child was described as 
being half-baptized and subsequently re- 
ceived into the Church. 

From the above it will be seen that, 
although the earliest quotation in the 
‘N.E.D.’ is 1836, the expression was in 
vogue before that date. 

HELLIER GOSSELIN-GRIMSHAWE. 

Errwood Hail, Buxton. 


In J. L. Chester’s ‘Westminster Abbey 
Registers,’ p. 89, is the entry :-— 
“©1778, June 27, Rebecca, daughter of Anselm and 


Rebecca Bayly rn June 28rd, and half-baptized 
Fully baptized April 29th, 1779.” 


June 27th. 
U. V. W. 


“ Half-baptized” was one of Dickens’s 
regges stock phrases. It occurs not only 
in ‘The Old Curiosity Shop,’ chap. xlvii., 
but also in ‘Sketches by. Boz,’ chap. ii., 
in.‘ Pickwick,’ chap. xiii., in ‘ Oliver Twist,’ 
chap. ii., and in ‘ Bleak House,’ chap. xi., 
where the “ half-baptizing of Alexander 
James Piper” was “on accounts of not 
being expected to live.” It was a name 


for the private baptism of children who 
seemed unlikely to survive their birth many 
hours, and as no sponsors were then required, 
the single gentleman could still promise 
to be a godfather. The Book of Common 


Prayer anticipated the mistrust betrayed 
by the term “ half-baptized ”’ in declaring : 
“Let them not doubt but that the child 
so baptized is lawfully and_ sufficiently 
baptized, and ought not to be baptized 

ain.” 

In some places “ christened’ and “ bap- 
tized’? are wrongly used with the same 
distinction. W. C. B. 


Meaning privately baptized, this expres- 
sion also occurs in ‘ Oliver Twist,’ chap. ii., 
and, with a different connotation, in ‘ Pick- 
wick,’ chap. xiii. See Davies’s ‘ Supple- 
mentary English Glossary,’ s.v. For the 
‘ Pickwick ’ instance, compare ‘ Half-Baked ’ 
and ‘ Half-Saved’ in Halliwell’s ——e 


I was a little chap of five when I went 
through the rite of baptism, being told that 
I had only been “ half-done”’ previously ; 
that is, I had only been registered in the 
ordinary way. There was a batch of us 
from different families. 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

[Mr. also thanked for 
reply. ] 


Tue Bonassvus (10 S. ix. 365, 451).—A 
short time ago I read in an English news- 
paper of a curious animal on show in London 
at one of the big exhibitions there. I cannot 
lay my hand on the paper now, but, if my 
memory serves, its name was a compound 
of a word I now forget and “lupus.’”’ Per- 
haps one of your readers can give the full 
title, with other particulars, of an animal 
of 1908 as fully entitled to fame as the 
Bonassus. W. CorFIELD. 

Calcutta. 


WILkEs’s ‘Essay oN Woman’ (10 S. ix. 
442, 492; x. 33).—Mr. Pickrorn’s refer- 
ences are not quite complete: they should 
be 2 S. iv. 1, 21, 41; v. 77 (not 72). The 
articles were written by Mr. C. W. Diike, 
and were reprinted in ‘ Papers of a Critic,’ 
ii. 264-79. And while on the subject of 
that invaluable book, which is indispensable 
to the student of the literature of the eigh- 
teenth century, may I mention a grave 
defect, which to a considerable extent mars 
its usefulness ? It possesses an index only 
to the persons named in Sir Charles Dilke’s 
memoir of his grandfather. Being packed 
full of accurate, if recondite information, 
it is a work that peculiarly needs a general 
index. If Sir Charles Dilke would consent 
to the work being done by subscription, 
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I feel sure it could be easily accomplished. 
Every time I take down the book from my 
shelves, where it has long occupied an 
honoured place, I feel the want of this time- 
saver. A few shillings from every possessor 
of the volumes would be all that is required. 
W. F. PripEAvx. 


DEvItteE (10 S. ix. 450).—I think Deville 
was not only a delineator of character 
from handwriting, but also a phrenologist. 
I recollect a verse in an old recitation, ‘A 
Woman of Mind,’ which referred to him as 
under :— 

My wife is a woman of mind, 
And Deville, who examined her bumps, 
Vowed that never were found in a woman 
Such large intellectual lumps. 
Ideality big as an egg 
With casuality great was combined ; 
He charged me ten shillings, and said, 
“*Sir, your wife is a woman of mind.” 


Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


‘“Wuirr,” A Boat (10 S. x. 29).—This is 

described in ‘The Century Dictionary’ as 
follows :— 
_ “At Oxford and other re on the Thames, a 
light kind of outrigger t. It is timber-built 
throughout, thus differing from a skiff, which is a 
racing boat, usually of cedar, and covered with 
canvas for some distance at the bow and stern.”— 
“Encye. Dict.” 

“** The whiff is a vessel which recommends itself 
to few save the ambitious fisherman......It combines 
the disadvantages of a dingey and a skiff, with the 
of neither.’—‘ Dickens’s Dict. Oxford,’ 


p. 
F. Howarp 
Torquay. 


At Oxford thirty years ago a clinker-built 
single-sculling boat, with outriggers and un- 
covered ends, was known as a “ whiff.” 
The name was introduced to distinguish 
these boats from “ skiffs,”’ or racing shells, 
and was supposed to be a portmanteau com- 
bination of ‘ wherry ” and “ skiff.” 

CLassIcus. 

(Harmatorecos, H. P. L., and also 

thanked for replies.] 


St. ANDREW’s Cross (10 S. viii. 507; 
ix. 32, 114).—Mary Overy inquires as to 
the difference between the St. Andrew’s 
cross in the arms of the See of Rochester, 
which is “red on white,” as the querist 
terms it, and the St. Andrew’s cross of 
Scotland, which is ‘‘ white on blue,’’ and 
asks, Which is the older ? 

The proper heraldic answer to the first 
part of the question would, of course, be 
that the St. Andrew’s cross, or saltire, in 


the arms of the See of Rochester, is of a 
different colour or “ tincture ”’—as is 

the ‘‘ field ’’—so as to distinguish it from 
its — the St. Andrew’s cross proper, 
or mner of Scotland, Azure, a saltire 
argent, the Cathedral being dedicated to 
the patron saint of Scotland. The arms 
of Rochester do but represent the St. 
Andrew’s cross in shape, 7.¢., a saltire ; 
but your correspondent does not mention 
that there is another difference in the arms 
of the See of Rochester which would make 
the necessary distinction, apart from the 
alteration of the tinctures, namely, that 
on the centre of the saltire is an escallop 
shell or. From this your correspondent 
will, I think, easily gather which is the 
older. But let me give some heraldic 
authorities (such as I have at my command 
here) on the subject that may help your 
correspondent. 

Boutell (‘ Heraldry, Historical and Popu- 
lar,’ 1864: see pp. 27, 126) merely descri 
what this “ cross”’ is, but gives no account 
of its origin, and contents himself with 
stating in his chapter (xxi.) on ‘ Official and 
Corporate Heraldry ’ (p. 359) that the arms 
of the See of Rochester are Argent, on a 
saltire gules an escallop shell or. 

The late Dr. Woodward gives fuller infor- 
mation in his ‘ Heraldry, British and Foreign’ 
(ed. 1896), and in vol. i. p. 153 he states, 
in speaking of the saltire as a charge or 
ordinary :— 

“The tradition that the apostle St. Andrew 
suffered martyrdom upon a cross of that shape led 
to the prevalence of the saltire as a heraldic charge 
in countries where St. Andrew is a popular saint, 
and more particularly in Scotland, where the 
Fea ro of St. Andrew as the national patron goes 
back to a date before the introduction of armorial 

rings. 

And in vol. ii. p. 308 Dr. Woodward speaks 
of it as “the banner of St. Andrew of 
Scotland.” 

In the same learned writer's ‘ Ecclesias- 
tical Heraldry’ (1894), at p. 227, appears 
the following account of the foundation 
of the See of St. Andrews :— 

“The see of St. Andrews is said to have originated 
with the introduction of Christianity into this 
country, and the legend relates that some relics of 
the saint were brought from his grave at Patre by 
a Greek monk. The ship which bore them being 
driven ashore near the site of the present city, the 
Pictish chief of the district founded a church under 
the invocation of the Apostle, and St. Andrew thus 
became the patron saint of the Picts, while the 
saltire cross, which was the instrument of his mar- 
tyrdom, became the badge of the realm.” 

In the same volume (p. 186) Dr. Wood- 
ward gives the arms of the See of Rochester, 
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Argent, on a saltire gules an escallop shell 
or, and shows a well-drawn illustration of 
it in its proper heraldic tinctures (plate xxiv. 
fig. 3). He says :— 

**The cross of St. Andrew in these arms alludes 
to the dedication of the Cathedral to that saint. 
The escallop may possibly refer to the oyster 
fisheries of the diocese. (The early seals of the 
Priory bear the effigy of St. Andrew on the cross. 
Vid. Brit. Mus. Cat., Nos. 3919, 3920.)” 

And on p. 383, in his chapter (Part IT. 
chap. v.) on the ‘ Arms of Abbeys and other 
Religious Houses of Great Britain,’ he 
gives as those of Rochester Abbey, Arg., 
a saltire gules; the escallop shell thus 
marking the only difference between the 
See and the Abbey. 

A short time ago I was reading in the 
Times (Weekly Edition) Supplement for 
28 February Lord Rosebery’s very interest- 
ing and amusing address to the children of 
the Edinburgh Board schools on the occa- 
sion of his presentation to them, at the 
instance of the Victoria League, of some 
fifty flags or ‘‘ Union Jacks,” in the course 
of which his lordship showed as delightful 
an acquaintance with heraldry as he possesses 
with Miecr. As his remarks are apt to 
my present subject, I hope that I ma 


his speech. 

Unfurling one of the flags, and pointing 
, to it, Lord Rosebery said :— 

‘* Do you understand what this flag represents ? 
A great many grown-up re do not Ye begin 
with the Scottish flag. (Loud cheers.) The Scottish 
flag was a blue ground with a white St. Andrew’s 
cross on it.” 

And after describing in humorous terms 
the effect upon the National Flag of the 
union, first of Scotland, and then of Ireland 
—in other words, the origin of the present 
** Union Jack ’’—he proceeded :— 

-“* How did we come to have a St. Andrew’s cross 
in Scotland? Well, that is more than I can tell 
you. (Laughter.) In old days, in the Middle Ages, 
countries used to like to have a saint under whose 
special protection they placed themselves, and 
somewhere between 700 and 800, the learned people 
tell us, Scotland chose St. Andrew. Why they 
chose St. Andrew I cannot tell you. St. Andrew, 
as we know. was a fisherman, and perhaps the great 
fishing industry made them want a fisherman as 
their saint. Anyhow, they took St. Andrew, and I 
rather think Russia took St. Andrew too, so we 
shall never come to blows with Russia on that 
oq ed ; and somewhere in the north of Italy, where 

e has got moved by some mysterious process, I have 
seen the tomb of St. Andrew.” 

Lord Rosebery is, no doubt, quite right 
as to Russia, whose patron saint is St. 
Andrew, and whose naval flag is white, 
charged with the saltire, St. Andrew’s 


cross. But I wonder where is the place 
“in the north of Italy ” in which he states 
that he has seen ‘“‘ the tomb of St. Andrew.” 
Dr. Woodward, indeed, speaks of some of 
the saint’s relics having been removed from 
Patre (or Patras, in Achaia, where he is 
said to have been crucified on a “‘ saltire ’’) 
and having formed the subject of shipwreck 
near the site of the present city of St. 
Andrews. Other authorities state that the 
relics were removed to Constantinople. 
Perhaps some of your readers may be able 
to supply information on this point. 

But Rochester is not alone amongst 
English sees in having its cathedral dedicated 
to St. Andrew. The Cathedral of Wells is 
so dedicated ; the earliest arms borne for the 
See of Wells, before its junction with Bath, 
were probably those of its patron saint— 
the saltire only. See the remarks of Dr. 
Woodward in his ‘ Ecclesiastical Heraldry,’ 
pp. 176 and 497 (Appendix), on this point. 

St. Andrew has many followers also 
amongst the Scottish and Colonial sees, 
particularly those of the latter whose early 
settlers were Scottish. Amongst the former 
I may mention Edinburgh and Dunblane ; 
and amongst the latter, Caledonia (British 


. 
be allowed to make one or two extracts from Columbia), Waiepu (New Zealand), and, 


as we may well expect in such a Scottish 
province as Otago (New Zealand), Dunedin 
in which St. Andrew is represented as 
holding his cross before him); whilst in 
South Africa the Sees of Bloemfontein and 
Maritzburg (taken from the original diocese 
of Natal) bear distinct references to St. 
Andrew. I fancy that I can also trace some 
such origin in the arms of the Oriental See 
of Travancore. Of course all these bear 
their due ‘‘ differences.” 

Dr. Woodward’s beautifully illustrated 
chapter on the arms of Colonial Sees (Part IT. 
chap. ii.) will well repay perusal. 

8S. Upat, F.S.A. 


Antigua, W. I. 

GEoRGE HENLEY OF BRADLEY, Hants 
(10 S. ix. 141, 470, 496).—In the Rev. F. 
Browne’s ‘Collections of Somerset Wills,’ 
6 vols., printed by Crisp, there are given in 
vol. i. pp. 14, 15, vol. iv. 128-9, and vol. v. 26, 
wills. They are,of course, only 
abstracts, and other interesting information 
may very likely be gathered from the wills 
themselves. The references at Somerset 
House, which I shall be very pleased to 
send to Mrs. SuckKiine or Mr. OLIVER if 
they cannot readily refer to this collection, 
are given by Mr. Browne. 

Is not Blackborough (p. 143, col. 1) a 
mistake for Black Bourton, where the 
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Hungerfords lived ? Hutchins’s ‘ Dorset,’ 
vol. iii. x: 742, says Sir Robert Henley 
married Mary Hungerford. Mrs. SuckLine 
ives Catherine. In a Hungerford pedigree 

from various sources, 
married Samuel Hele, and Catherine married 
Sir Edward Stradling; but of course they 
may have had more than one husband 
apiece. 

As regards Mr. OLIVER’s remarks on 
Robert Henley, one of the Six -Clerks in 
Chancery, on p. 470, he was in that office from 
1618 to 1632, when I suppose he died. He 
could be the eldest son of Henry, brother 
of Andrew Henley of Taunton. I shall 
be very glad to have more definite informa- 
tion respecting this Robert. He is not 
mentioned in Henry’s will, dated 1638, which 
would tend to prove the above identity. 

E. A. Fry. 

124, Chancery Lane. 


(10 8S. x. 27, 76).—Rushlights 
were used in the remoter parts of Sussex 
down to the year 1845 or thereabouts, 
and I have been told by a person who saw 
them in use that they gave a very good light. 
The holders were of many shapes and 
patterns, the chief divisions being those in 
which the nippers held the rush simply by 
the weight of the knob or candle-holder, 
and those actuated by a spring. Some were 
contrived to hold several rushes at once, 
mahogany or oak stands with branches, 
and a pair of nippers to each branch. The 
“eresset ” or iron vessel for boiling the fat 
and dipping the dried rush (or sedge) in is 
very difficult to get. As a collector of Sussex 
ironwork, I have several varieties of holders ; 
but I have not yet been able to secure a 
cresset. E. E. STREET. 

Chichester. 


W. Heatu, Artist (10 S. ix. 385, 473; 
x. 13).—I quite agree with Mr. Ratpu 
Tuomas that the English etchers of early 
Victorian days were, in the main, sadly 
wanting. I do not, however, fancy that 
a noted artist would, carelessly, permit 
his sketches to be murdered by a mechanical 
botch ; while with regard to the small fry, 
who had little option, the money value of 
the drawings, both to designer and publisher, 
would be far too small to aan of two persons 
being employed on a print. Instances, 
truly, have not been wanting where collabora- 
tion was expedient. In 1847 William Dickes 
etched some of John Gilbert’s sketches ; 
and in 1850 my father, Benjamin Clayton, 
helped Sala to etch the ‘Great Exhibition 
wot is to Be’ and ‘No Popery,’ while G. A. S. 


assisted him with the ‘Idleness of All 
Nations’; but such arrangements should 
be uncommon, save between father and son, 
or brothers. 

Mr. Tuomas will find much information 
anent wood-drawing in W. A. Chatto and J. 
Jackson’s ‘Treatise on Wood 
Historical and Practical,’ and W. J. Linton’s 
illustrated ‘History of Wood Engraving’ ; 

robably, however, he has y seen the 
ooks. 

I am afraid I cannot recall any interesting 
matters concerning the Heath family, except 
that Horace is said to have lost an eye in a 
scrummage with Australian larrikins. He 
was @ very poor artist. 

HERBERT B. CLayTon. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


Oxtp Tunes (10 S. x. 48).—Monimusk is 
a property in Aberdeenshire, situated on 
the river Don, and is the seat of Sir 
Arthur Grant, Bart. Many old Scotch 
tunes, especially dances, are derived from 
place-names. 


In old literature “upsy Frees” was a 
well-known phrase for being drunk, the 
same as “upsee-Dutch,” “Frees” or 
Frise’ being used for Dutch. Op-zee is 
supposed to be Dutch for “‘ over sea” =our 
“half seas over.”” See Nares’s ‘ Glossary,’ 
s.v. ‘ Upsee Dutch.’ 

A. Cottinewoop LEE. 

Waltham Abbey. 


“Upsy Frees ”’ is of frequent occurrence, 
and is explained at length in Dean Nares’s 
‘Glossary’; also in Brewer’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable’ and in Halliwell’s . 
‘ Dictionary.’ 

(Mr. also thanked for 
reply. ] 


Hornsey: HicHGATE AND ARABELLA 
Sruart (10 S. x. 46).—My sister, Mrs. 
Edward Lummis, when at school at Channing 
House, The Bank, Highgate, heard of a 
tradition in connexion with Lady Arabella 
and that house. Channing House, I believe, 
consists of two houses, one old, one new. 
The tradition was connected with the older 
one. I am not certain, but I believe one 
was built on the site of Arundel House or 
was rebuilt from it. Mr. CoLyER MarRiotr 
tells us he feels quite sure that the house in 
which Lady Arabella stayed her six days 
at Highgate was the house of Sir William 
Bond, and that he can make a shrewd con- 
jecture as to the approximate site of this 
house. Could Mr. Marriort tell us what 
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he thinks of the claims of Channing House ? 
Is this really on the site of Arundel House 
-or of Sir William Bond’s house ? Can they 
all be on the same site? Perhaps the 
trustees of Channing House could tell us 
something by a reference to their trust 
‘deeds. Ronatp Drxon. 
46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


QUEEN CAROLINE (10 S. ix. 449, 495; x. 
51).—Mr. DenMAN is unduly severe. I 
wished to give some authority in answering 
the query, and the only account of the 
‘charity-children story I remembered was 
that given in Fraser’s ‘ Words on Welling- 
ton,’ on the authority of Lord Redesdale. 
As the query stood, I considered that the 
extract from Fraser was a sufficient answer, 
although I could not add at whose instiga- 
tion it was that charity children were sent 
to insult the Queen. I have read one of the 
books named by Mr. Denman, Huish’s 
“Trial of Queen Caroline’; and I now 
wish I had added the final paragraphs of 
Lord Denman’s speech. Mr. DENMAN, 
I hope, will acquit me of any intention to 
“reawaken ridicule of a great and good 
man,” R. L. Moreton. 


“Cock-FosTER”’ (10 S. x. 30).—I think 
that the question is based upon an error in 
the compilation of MHolden’s ‘ Triennial 
Directory,’ 1805-6-7. The entry is as 
quoted by H. J. B.: ‘‘ West—farmer and 
cock-foster, Enfield Chace.” I would sug- 
gest, however, that by some confusion the 
designation of a farm-house, West Farm, 
has been printed as a surname and the 
village in which the house was and is 
situated, Cockfosters (or, as sometimes it 
appears in old maps, Cock-Fosters), has been 
appended as a further description to the 
supposititious ‘‘ West, farmer.” 

The village of Cockfosters is on the high 
road from Southgate to Potter’s Bar, and 
is on the borders of what was Enfield Chase. 
A house in the village is still known (or was 
until very lately) as West Farm, and it 
stands on the site of a farm-house that 
was there at least 85 years ago—so an aunt 
of mine, who was born at Cockfosters in 
1817, tells me. 

I cannot find any instance of the term 
cock-foster’’ with reference to  cock- 
fighting, and do not think that there is 
such a word, apart from the name of the 
village above mentioned. 

According to Blaine’s ‘ Encyclopedia 
of Rural Sports,’ p. 1208 (London, 1840), 
the term used to designate the breeder 
and trainer of cocks for fighting purposes 


was ‘“‘cock feeder.’ Blaine quotes John- 
son’s ‘Sportsman’s Dictionary,’ art. ‘Cock 
Feeder,’ as follows :— 

“ A cock feeder is a person whose occupation it 
is to collect, handle, and feed a pen of cocks, and to 
fight such main or match as may be made or agreed 
on by those who deposit the battle money.” 

My great-grandfather John Ray of 
Finchley was a breeder and trainer of 
fighting cocks, but my aunt has no recollec- 
tion of his being known as a “ cock-foster.”’ 
One of my earliest recollections is that of 
playing with some of the silver or steel 
spurs that my great-grandfather used to 
fasten on the legs of the cocks. 

Wo. H. PEET. 


Epwarps or Hatirax (10 8. ix. 510; 
x. 54).—This was William Edwards, who 
in 1784 established his sons James and John 
in Pall Mall as ‘“‘ Edwards & Sons.” A long 
account of the family appears in Gent. Mag., 
1816 (vol. lxxxvi. p. 180), giving details 
of the important sales of libraries and 
valuable books passing through the firm’s 
hands. Reference is made to the purchase 
of the famous Bedford Missal by Mr. James 
Edwards for 215 guineas, and its subsequent 
sale to the Marquis of Blandford for 6871. 15s. 
The sale of the Edwards Library in 1815 is 
referred to in Gent. Mag., vol. Ixxxv. part i. 
pp. 135, 254, 349. R. 8. B. 


‘* CHARMING-BELLs ” FOR BIRD-CATCHING 
(10 S. x. 48).—Although nets were not 
necessarily used with charming-bells, yet 
the pastime seems to have been nothing 
more than an amateur variation of “ low- 
belling.” Lowbelling consisted in persons 
going out at night with a light and bell 
(‘‘low’’=a flame or light, as in the old 
North-Country word ‘‘ lily-low,” a comfort- 
less blaze*), by the light and noise of which 
the lowbellers procured the stupefied birds 
as they sat either on the ground or in the 
branches of trees, and either by means of 
a net or without. See Dugdale’s ‘ War- 
wickshire ’ (where, however, the custom is 
associated with the use of the net), p. 4. 

“The day being shut in, the air mild, without 
moonshine, take a low-bell, which must have a deep 
and hollow sound, for if it be shrill it_is star 
naught.” — ‘Gentleman’s Recreation,’ ‘Fowling,’ 
p. 39, 8vo, quoted in Nares’s ‘Glossary,’ 1888, p. 529. 

J. MacMIcHAEL. 


* Or is “low” from the Dutch loezjen, to low or 
bellow like oxen? A low-bell, of which I imagine 
I possess an pipe ae was a bell varying in size, 
hung about the neck of sheep and cattle ; but mine 
is large, exactly like the ancient monastery bell. 
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** ANGEL”? OF AN INN (10 S. ix. 488; x. 
14, 55).—Probably the best-known passage 
in literature where a room in an inn is called 
the ‘“‘ Angel” is to be found in ‘ She Stoops | 
to Conquer,’ Act III. Miss Hardcastle, in 
reply to her maid, who doubts her being 
able to personate a barmaid successfully, 
here says 

‘** Never fear me. I think I have got the true bar 
cant. Did your honour call? Attend the Lion 
there. Pipes and tobacco for the Angel. The 
Lamb has been outrageous this half-hour.” 


[Mr. R. L. Moreton also refers to ‘She Stoops 
to Conquer.’] 


Henry EL ison (10 8S. x. 8) has already 
been the subject of some notice in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
See 2 S. xi. 248; 5S. vii. 508; viii. 51; 
7S. xii. 268, 333. He was born 12 Aug., 
1811, and was the third son of Richard 
Ellison, Esq., M.P. for Lincoln, Recorder of 
Lincoln, Lieut.-Col. Royal N. Lincoln 
Militia, of Sudbroke Holme, Lincolnshire ; 
Hampton, Middlesex; Bagolt, Flintshire ; 
and 26, Great George Street, Westminster, 
who died 7 July, 1827, aged 73. Like his 
elder brothers Richard and John, he was 
educated at Westminster and Christ Church, 
being admitted to the school 7 Oct., 1824, 
and matriculating at Oxford 23 Oct., 1828. 
He published ‘ Madmoments, or First Verse- 
attempts by a Bornnatural,’ at Malta in 
1833, having been admitted a student of 
Lincoln’s Inn on 22 January in that year. A 
second edition of ‘Madmoments’ was pub- 
lished in London in 2 vols. in 1839. In his 
Preface (as Dr. John Brown points out, ‘Hore 
Subsecive,’ “The Universal Library ”’ ed., 
p- 168) he explains the title ‘‘ Bornnatural ”’ 
as meaning “one who inherits the natural 
sentiments and tastes to which he was 
born, still artunsullied and customfree ”’ ; 
but it may also have a reference to the fact 
that the register of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, under date 14 Dec., 1814, contains 
this entry :— 

“Richard Ellison, Esq., of Hampton, co. Midd* 
and Jane Maxwell (now Ellison) of this parish (the 
parties having been heretofore married to each 
other), remarried in this church by license.” 

In 1839 a book of Ellison’s called ‘ Touches 
on the Harp of Nature’ was published in 
London, where in 1844 appeared ‘“‘ The 
Poetry of Real Life. A new edition. First 
Series.” Did asecond series appear in 1850 ? 
In 1874 or 1875 he ublished. in London, 
under the pseudonym Henry Brown, ‘Stones 
from the Quarry ; or, Moods of Mind.’ 


JoHN B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


My friend Mr. Pace has kindly drawn 
my attention to an error of mine in my 
uery. He reminds me that three of 
llison’s sonnets are included in Sharp’s 
‘Sonnets of this Century.” When I penned 
my question, I could not find Sharp’s book. 
M. L. R. BREstAR. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


Mr. D. M. Main, in his fine ‘ Treasury of 
English Sonnets,’ 1880, printed one of 
Henry Ellison’s sonnets—‘ The Dayseye’ 
—from his eccentrically entitled ‘ Mad- 
moments, or First Verseattempts by a 
Bornnatural.’ Ellison being then still living, 
Mr. Main wrote :— : 

‘“Why is the ‘Harp of Nature’ silent? It must 
have yet many strings 

Untouched that God intended Man to hear. 
Mr. Ellison’s little books, especially the earliest...... 
are now among bibliographical rarities ; yet as the 
beloved author of ‘Rab and his Friends’ said of 
them many years ago, notwithstanding the eccen- 
tricities and whimsicalitiés with which they abound 
they are ‘as full of poetry as is an “impassioned 
grape” of its noble liquor.’” 
G. L. APPERSON. 


Mr. Sharp, in his note on Ellison, says :-— 
“‘T am glad to be able to give these three very 


fairly representative sonnets. Other fine examples 
will found in Mr. Main’s ‘CCC. E 


inglish 
Sonnets.’ ” 
In Mr. D. M. Main’s edition of 1886 I find 
only ‘ The Daisy ’ ascribed to Ellison, whose 


dates are given as 1810 ?-1880. 
A. R. BayLey. 


Mr. Miles devotes thirty-eight pages of 
the tenth volume of ‘The Poets and the 
Poetry of the Century’ to Ellison—a good 
deal more, I venture to think, than he de- 
serves, even in such a collection. — 


See Westminster Review for April, one 


Wotston (10 S. vii. 129).—Augustus 
became an attorney in 1817, and practised 
at 8, Furnival’s Inn, E.C., down to 1861. 

Thomas was a son of John Wolston, Esq., 
of Tornewton House, Torbryan, Devon 
(who died at Tornewton House 18 Aug., 
1833, aged 82), and Catherine his wife (who 
died at the residence of the Rev. Christopher 
Wolston, M.A., Torbryan Rectory, 6 Dec., 
1844, also aged 82). A good account of 


the Rev. Thomas Wolston will be found in 
Venn’s ‘ Gonville and Caius College,’ ii. 165, 
to which I would merely add that his wife, 
Mary Anne, died at Exeter 14 Jan., 1853. 
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The Rev. Charles Wolston, LL.B., became 
Rector of Torbryan on the death of the 
Rev. Christopher in 1863, and patron on the 
death of the Rev. Thomas in 1885, and died 
in 1905. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


WINE USED AT Hoty Communion (10 S. 
ix. 90, 212, 432).—A broadside in the 
British Museum, dated 1713, describes a 
quarrel between one of the churchwardens 
of Woolwich, Kent, and the lecturer. The 
churchwarden apparently was a wine-mer- 
chant or tavern-keeper, and one detail 
refers to the threat of the lecturer to purchase 
the Communion wine elsewhere than from 
the churchwarden. The reference is ‘ The 
Case of Mr. Samuel Fletcher,’ &c. 

AYEAHR. 


From the evidence adduced at the last 
reference, it would appear that it was cus- 
tomary in the sixteenth century to celebrate 
this rite by the use of claret wine, in place 
of port as now, in the case of English and 
American Protestant Churches. In Ger- 
many, in the Lutheran Church, I am told, 
the sacramental element at the present day 
is not red in colour, but yellow—presumably 
sherry. Is anything known with regard 
to the adoption of these varying customs 
—as to when and by whom the several 
ecclesiastical orders concerning them were 
carried out ? N. W. Hitt. 

New York. 


VitLAGE Mazes (10 S. ix. 388, 475).— 

Mr. J. E. Smith, the author of ‘ St. John the 
Evangelist, Westminster, Parochial Me- 
morials,’ p. 304, tells us that 
“Tothill Fields were at one time ‘ Tuttle-in-the- 
Maze,’ from there having been formerly a maze 
here ; it is shown in Hollar’s view.” 
This view, Mr. Wheatley states in ‘ London, 
Past and Present,’ 1891, vol. iii. p. 387, is 
one of Tothill Fields, and he goes on to say 
that the maze was made anew in 1672, quot- 
ing as his authority the ‘ Churchwardens’ 
Accounts of St. Margaret, Westminster.’ The 
making anew would appear to be an error, 
for I have before me two printed extracts 
from the said accounts; but the question 
of making anew is not alluded to. Mr. 
Smith suggests that it was then renovated. 
The extract under date 1672 reads :-— 

“Ttem, to Mr. William Brewer, for making a 
maze in Tuttleffields, 2 0 0.” 

Aubrey, the naturalist and antiquary (1626- 
1697), thus speaks of it :— 
‘‘There is a Maze at this day in Tuttle Fields 


Westminster, and much frequented in the summer 
time on fair afternoons.” 


These particulars, although hardly bearing 
upon the query as set forth by Mr. F. G. 
WALKER, may yet be of some interest to him 
or others. W. E. 

Westminster. 


On the green behind the castle at Saffron 
Walden a singular work is mentioned by 
Stukeley, which is called the Maze, and 
which he supposed to be a British Cursus, 
or place of exercise for the soldiery. About 
half a mile from this castle, on the western 
side, are the remains of an ancient encamp- 
ment, of an oblong form, called Pell-Ditches 
or Repel-Ditches. 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


Str Menassen Massey Lopez, Br. (10 8. 
ix. 508).—I have read the query of Mr. 
Sotomons with keen interest, and unhesi- 
tatingly dismiss the story of Menasseh’s 
‘ death-bed repentance ” as a fiction. Even 
Mr. Sotomons seems to have had his doubts 
of the veracity of it. I take it for granted 
Menasseh was given Christian burial. With- 
out seeking to defend the members of the 
ancient Hebrew congregation in Plymouth, 
I feel sure that had Menasseh sent to 
them for a Rabbi to read the ‘‘ Viddoo ”’ or 
** Confession’ with him, not one, but every 
member of the ‘“ Kabronim,” or Burial 
Society of the town, would have been 
religiously bound to go to him. I base this 
statement upon many celebrated dicta in 
the Talmud. M. L. R. BRresiar. 


Fic Trees: Maturtne Meat (10 8. ix. 
389; x. 53).—RockrneHam’s reply to my 
query is interesting, but not quite to the 
point. That the juice of the papaw, if 
rubbed on meat, will make it tender is fairly 
well known; and possibly the juice of 
unripe figs may have a similar effect. I 
wished, however, to know if a piece of meat 
could be made tender by being hung up 
in the branches of a fig tree, as was asserted 
in the article referred to in my query. 
ROcKINGHAM says that W.I natives “ have 
always hung fowls and joints in the growing 
[papaw] trees,” but adds that for this state- 
ment ‘no authority can now be produced.” 
This leaves the matter pretty — > it was. 


SAMUEL RicHARDSON (10 S. ix. 510).— 
The family of the novelist was, I believe, 
in no way connected with that of the 
Richardsons of Findon; but if there was 
any relationship, A. C. H. could doubtless 
trace it by reference to the pedigree of the 
latter family, which is to be found both in 
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Dallaway’s ‘ History of West Sussex ’ (ii. 30) 
and in Berry’s ‘ Sussex Genealogy ’ (p. 49). 
The arms of Richardson of Findon were : 
Sa., on a chief arg. three lions’ heads erased 
out of the field. Crest: Out of a mural 
crown or, a dexter arm, in armour, couped 
at the elbow, brandishing a falchion arg., 
the gripe vert, pommel and hilt or. 
Lronarp J. Hopson. 
Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


‘“*Mescutanza’”’ (10 S. x. 30).—A full 
account of the féte given to General Howe 
before his es from Philadelphia will 
be found in Trevelyan’s ‘ American Revolu- 
tion,’ part iii. pp. 309-12 (Longmans & 
Co., 1907). The author says there that 
“* Meschianza ”’ is an Italian word, meaning 
a medley; and the entertainment in 
question certainly deserved the title. The 
festivity took place on 18 May, 1778, and 
pr sn with a grand regatta. This was 
followed by a tournament, at which two 
Queens of Beauty (one English and one 
American) presided, and six knights arrayed 
in crimson and white challenged and con- 
tended with six dressed in black and 
orange. In the evening there was a ball, 
with supper for twelve hundred guests, 
while outside there was a grand display of 
fireworks, rockets, &c. The historian con- 
cludes the account with the dry remark 
that ‘‘ this was the last gunpowder which 
General Howe saw fired in 


This word is apparently the Italian 
mischianza, a medley. In vol. ii. of ‘ The 
New Foundling Hospital for Wit’ (new ed., 
1784), pp. 138-9, is a poem of 42 lines with 
this 

“The following verses were intended to have been 
spoken at the Mischianza, Philadelphia, addressed 
to General Howe on his leaving the army ; but the 
General would not permit them to be spoken.” 

It will be seen that this is the same féte to 
which the passage in the query refers. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


(Carr. C. S. Harris also thanked for reply.] 


Our Otpest OFFICER (10 S. i. 
389; ii. 17).—The Globe of 15 July inci- 
dentally supplies an answer to the original 
query by stating that 

“Col. John Bower, of Droxford, Hants, whose 
name is a household word among the last generation 
of English Army officers as the inventor of the 
idea of moun 
99 years to-day, 
on July 15, 1809 
called upon him yesterday afternoon......‘ When I 


infantry, reaches the ripe age of 
having been born at Kincaldrum 


was at school,’ he said, ‘they wanted me to study 


A representative of T'he Globe p 


for the Bar, but I preferred a cadetship in the 
Indian Army, and, having obtained it, set sail on 
the Clydesdale in ‘December, 1825. We went via 
the Me and our vessel arrived at Madras in 
June, 1826” He proceeded to say that he served in 
the 28th Madras Native Infantry for 15 years, and 
was afterwards given a staff appointment, subse- 
— going to the pre, in connection with the 

uu of supplying the Indian troops. He reti 
1853. ‘T under five sovereigns, and 
served under four,’ added Col. Bower.” 


ALFRED F. RossBins. 


THe SwEDIsH CHURCH, PRINCE’s SQUARE, 
St. GrorGnr’s-rn-THE-East (10 S. ix. 369, 
416).—I have not been able to trace any 
separate history of this building, and the 
books on London topography are exceed- 
ingly brief in their references to it, it being 
apparently thought that the fact that 

manuel Swedenborg reposed within its 
walls was all that rendered it noteworthy ; 
but to those who know their London this 
is not so. The Daily Graphic of 31 March 
and 8 April contained illustrations referring 
to it. The first was an interior view of the 
building and the memorial to the famous 
Swede; the second was a representation 
of the service on the pp day over 
the remains, prior to the removal of the 
coffin to Sweden. 

It has been proposed to demolish the 
church, so it may therefore be well to place 
upon record in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ 
that this ‘‘ exceptional property ”’ was offered 
for sale by Messrs. Ellis & Son early in June, 
and, notwithstanding that it is freehold, 
“was passed” at 4,900/., as reported in 
The Daily Telegraph of 15 June. 

W. E. 


Westminster. 


TELLING THE Bess (10 S. viii. 329; ix. 
433).—In many parts of Germany, e.g. 
in Thuringia, not only the bees, but also 
all the other animals belonging to a house- 
hold, the quadrupeds kept in stables, and 
the birds in their cages, are told if a death 
occurs in a family; even the flowers are 
shaken for the same purpose. This shows 
that the custom does not originate from a 
belief in some divine nature of the bees 
or in their connexion with the gods. 

G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


Earty Law Terms (10 8S. x. 29).— 
**Devorciant ’=the divorcing party, in 
contradistinction to the divorcee. “Im- 
edient”’=an intervener, who interposed 
in a divorce suit in defence of his own 
interests. ‘“‘ Tenant” = tenant in frank- 
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marriage, or one who held lands or tene- 
ments by virtue of a gift thereof made to 
him upon marriage between him and his 
wife (see Cowel’s ‘ Interpreter’). ‘‘ Claim- 
ant’’=?one who made a challenge of 
interest, as he who was entitled to enter 
into lands or tenements of which another 
was seised in fee or in tail. ‘‘ Querent = 
complainant, whose action as querens was 
known as querela, whence our words “‘ quar- 
rel’ and “ querulous.” 
J. MacMIcHakt. 


Benepicr ArNotp (10 S. x. 50).— 
A. C. H. will find information concerning 
General Arnold’s eight sons in— 

‘Genealogy of the Family of Arnold.’ By J. W. 
Dean, H. T. Drowne, and E. Hubbard. ston, 
U.S.A., 1879. Clapp & Son, 564, Washington Street. 

The New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register, October, 1879. 

‘The Life of Col. Pownoll Phipps.’ By the late 
Rev. P. W. Phipps. London, 1894. (Privately 
printed, but perhaps in the British Museum 
Library.) RB 


Upton. 


The following extract from the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
under the heading of Benedict Arnold, will 
perhaps give A. C. H. some of the informa- 
tion he requires :— 

‘* All his four sons [by his second wife] entered 
the British service, and one, James Robertson 
Arnold, an officer of engineers, rose to the rank of 
lieutenant-general. Descendants of his third son 
George still exist in England. He had had three 
sons by his first marriage, whose posterity survive 
in Canada and the United States.” 

Dr. Richard Garnett was the writer of the 
article. Ronaup Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull., 


STEERING-WBEE?D (108. x. 48).—On board 
the steam packet which made a daily trip 
down the Trent and the Humber from 
Gainsborough to Hull, the long tiller 
ceased to be used about 1848-50, and the 
steering-wheel took its place. The name 
of the vessel was, I think, the Columbine, 
but of this I am not sure. Com. Linc. 


WILLOW-PATTERN CHINA: Story In- 
SCRIBED (10 S. ix. 210, 437).—I can re- 
member about thirty years back going to a 
German Reed entertainment at St. George’s 
Hall, London, where a piece was produced 
which, if I recollect correctly, was called 
‘Old China.’ It opened with a scene in 
which a man was shown as having purchased 
an old china teapot with the ‘ willow 
pattern” on it. He is quite in love with 


this, and shortly falls asleep and dreams 


the legend, which is all portrayed afterwards 
on the stage; and I remember that it was 
one of the most realistic pieces of stage 
management I have ever seen. I think 
some one dressed as a Chinaman sang a 
song commencing with the words :— 

This is the teapot, the teapot of my sire, 
and the air was that of 

This is the sabre, the sabre of my sire. 


I am almost certain that Mr. Corney Grain 
and Miss Kate Bishop took. the principal 
parts. 

My grandmother, who died some twenty- 
five years ago at an advanced age, used to 
tell us a story of the “ willow-pattern ” 

late which was very similar to that acted 
in London. I understand that this willow 
pattern was one of the earliest patterns 
manufactured at Caughley, and, no doubt, 
at its first appearance every one would want 
to know the reason of the design, and the 
general version must have been a variant 
of the original story as known in England 
or the invention of some one interested in 
pottery. HERBERT SOUTHAM. 

Shrewsbury. 


Vico Bay, 1702-19 (10 S. x. 30).—An 
account of the expedition against Cadiz 
in 1702 under Sir George Rooke, which 
ultimately attacked Vigo, will be found in 
Clowes’s ‘ The Royal Navy,’ vol. ii. p. 377. 
This authority states that when the com- 
bined fleets left the Channel they had on 
board 9,663 English and about 4,000 Dutch 
troops. No details, however, are given. 

The troops at Vigo in 1719 were under 
Lord Cobham, and consisted of the following 
regiments: one battalion from each regi- 
ment of Guards, and the 8rd, 19th, 24th, 
28th, 33rd, 34th, and 37th Foot. See For- 
tescue’s ‘History of the British Army,” 
vol. ii. p. 10, note (Macmillan & = 1899). 


FOR WomEN” (10 S. x. 47).— 
In ‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ II. i. 29, 
Mistress Page also appropriately says: 
“Why, I’Il exhibit a bill in the Parliament 
for the putting down of men.” 

Tom JONEs. 


Free Bowts (10 8S. x. 46).—I was with 
my mother sixty years ago when she went 
to a lawyer’s often at Derby to receive some 
money. It was paid to her from a bowl— 
or as we called it ‘‘ bason ’”—which stood on 
the officé table. This is one of my very 
earliest remembrances. 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ko. 


Coleridge’s Literary Criticism. With an Introduc- 
tion by J. W. Mackail. (Frowde.) 

WE are not_ much in favour of selections and 
snippets, such as this volume provides from the 
‘Biographia Literaria,’ ‘Table Talk,’ ‘Literary 
Remains,’ and ‘ Anima Poetz’ of Coleridge. When 
we have said this, however, we are bound to add 
that the selection is made with the fastidious and 
delicate taste which marks the Oxford Professor of 
Poetry, and gives a good idea of Coleridge’s wonder- 
ful powers as a critic. The Professor warns us that 
many of the extracts may not be expressed in 
Coleridge’s own words, being scraps from note- 
books, diaries, and reported lectures. The expert 
will further remark that some of the ideas which 
here figure as Coleridge’s were ingeniously con- 
veyed that indefatigable talker and reader 
from other writers. hat is undoubtedly his 
own is sufficient to establish the reputation of 
any critic. This the Introduction explains, addin 
a passage on Coleridge’s poetry which awards 
praise that would have startled an earlier genera- 
tion, but with which we are entirely in accord. 
The best of Coleridge, alike in prose and verse, 
is inimitable, and the reader will find here 
much of the first order on Wordsworth and 
Shakespeare. 


The Sacred Poets of the Nineteenth Century.— 
Edward Hayes Plumptre to Selwyn Image. Edited 
by A. H. Miles. (Routledge & Sons.) 


Tuts is a reissue of a collection first published in 
1891, in which the biographical and bibliographical 
matter is brought up to date, and various revisions 
have been made as the result of criticism. At the 
end of the little book is a list of the twelve volumes 
of the ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” the last two to ‘Sacred 
Poetry.’ The volume now before us is the last of 
the series. Mr. Miles is painstaking, and his col- 
lection presents a good deal of excellent verse in a 
convenient form, though we cannot say that he 
shows any particular talent for literary criticism. 
Under a general heading at the end, somewhat 
strangely entitled ‘Ac Etiam,’ are gathered a 
number of authors whose work “‘calls for less 
extended representation.” 


Evesham and the by the late 
William Smith—Vol. V. of the ‘‘Homeland 
Handbooks” (Homeland Association)—has reached 
a second edition, and has n revised by Mr. 
Kk. A. B. Barnard. It now forms a very capable 
guide to a district of exceptional interest. e are 
pleased to see a map on the scale of half an inch to 
the mile, which covers a large tract of country, from 
Worcester and Great Malvern in the west to Strat- 
ford, Shipston, and the Chipping Norton district in 
the east. This map will be a real aid to cyclists, 
who have tours here suggested for them. We 
note further that ag: y and botany are not 
neglected, and that the information on early history 
has been strengthened. Mr. E. H. New’s illustra- 
tions in themselves are enough to attract the 
ordinary tourist, and the photographs supplied are 
well chosen. 


CATALOGUES.—AUGUST. 


Messrs. Browne & Browne’s Newcastle Cata- 
logue 92 contains the first edition of ‘ Gulliver,” 
2 vols., with the separate pagination to each part, 
very scarce, Benj. Motte, 1726, 20/.; the first folio- 
English edition of ‘Don Quixote,’ 1652, 41. 
large-paper set of ‘‘ Books about Books,” 6 
half-vellum, 7/. 10s.; Cruikshank’s ‘Comic Almanac,” 
1835-53, 10/.; De ages ‘Budget of Paradoxes,’ 
with the author’s additions from 7'he Atheneum,. 
2/. 10s.; Dibdin’s ‘Decameron’ and other works, 
8 vols., full russia, 1817-22, 21/.; Mrs. Jameson’s. 
‘Social and endary Art,’ ‘Legends of the 
Monastic Orders’ and of the Madonna, first editions. 
4 vols., 4to, half blue calf by Riviére, 6/.; the third 
edition of Montaigne, 1632, 8/.; and a copy of 
Bruce’s ‘Roman Wall,’ half-morocco, uncut, third 
and best edition, 1867, 5. There are items under- 
Newcastle and Naval. 


Mr. Walter V. Daniell sends Part VII. of his. 
valuable Catalogue of Topographical Literature. . 
This completes Stafford, aul tenia to the begin- 
ning of Yorkshire. The catalogue now pes oa 
over nine thousand items. 


Mr. Henry Davey’s Catalogue 10 contains. 
numerous American items. nder Dickens is 
‘The Christmas Carol,’ with coloured plates, 1844, . 
for the low price of 3s. Other works include-. 
Granger’s ‘Biographical History,’ 7 vols., 1806, 
8s. 6d.; Hazlitt’s ‘Eloquence of the British Senate,’ ’ 
2 vols., 1812, 4s. 6d.; Hobbes of Malmesbury’s . 
‘Tracts,’ 1681, 5s. 6d.; and first edition of Hood’s . 
Bi the Rhine,’ 1840, 3s. Items\under London 
include Evelyn’s ‘Fumifugium’ and Grant’s ‘ Ob- 
servations,’ bound in one volume, 1661-1701, 1/. 15s. 


Mr. Francis Edwards sends Part V. of his valu- 
able Military Catalogue. This takes in campaigns . 
in India and the East. We find Ferishta’s ‘ Ma- 
homedan Power in India to 1612,’ 4 vols., 1829,. 
scarce, 4/. 10s.; Price’s ‘Retrospect,’ 4 vols., 4to,. 
1811-21, 32. Elliot’s ‘History,’ 8 vols., 4/.; and 
‘Memoirs of the Emperor Baber,’ 4to, 1826, 5/. 
Then we have Portuguese conquests in Asia, 
followed by the French and English struggle for - 
India; the Rohilla War, 1773-4; the first Mahratta 
War, 1778-81; the three Mysore Wars, 1780-99 ; 
and the British conquest of Ceylon. Among the - 
works in the last-named section is Daniell’s 
, oblong folio, 1808, 67. 10s. The Goorka 
epal, 1814-16, includes Fraser’s magnificent 

lews in the Himala Mountains,’ 1820, 5/. 
rf stages we come to the Mutiny, with a host 
of well-known books; then various expeditions, 
bringing us to the Chitral campaign of 1895. A 
section is devoted to Russian conquests in Asia, 
another to English wars with China, and a third to - 
the Russo-Japanese War, 1904-5. 


Mr. Edwards has also a short list of New Re- 
mainders. We note Ingleby’s ‘Shakespeare’s Cen- 
tury of Prayse, 1591-1693,’ and the supplement 
edited by Dr. Furnivall, 18s.; Harrison’s England 
in Shakespere’s Youth,’ l/. (also edited by Dr. 
Furnivall) ; and Stubbes’s ‘ Anatomy of the Abuses. 
in England in Shakespere’s Youth,’ 15s. 


Mr. John Hitchman’s Birmingham List 469 con- 
tains Ackermann’s ‘Cambridge,’ 1815, 13/. 13s. + 
Buller’s ‘Birds of New Zealand,’ 9. 9s.; Hogg’s . 
‘Herefordshire Pomona,’ 8/. 10s. ; Lever’s Novels. 
33 vols., tree calf, 97. 9s.; Dickens, original dated, 


a 
vols., 


‘ Scene 
War: 
work, ‘ 
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Library Edition, 30 vols., green cloth, 1874, &c., 
10/. 10s.; Motley, 9 vols., whole calf, 97. 12s. 6d. ; 
Ruskin’s ‘ Modern Painters,’ 1857-60, 62. 6s. ; Field- 
ing’s Works, 16 vols., in art linen, 5/. 5s.; and the 
inburgh Edition of Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott,’ 
10 vols., blue linen, 3/. 10s. Among art works are 
Rogers's ‘Old Masters,’ 2 vals., imperial folio, large- 
aper copy, 1778, 15. ‘owlandson’s ‘ Dance of 
Dea h,’ first edition, 2 royal 8vo, 1815-16, 
107. 10s.; also his ‘Nap. 315, 4/. 4s. There is 
an interesting work on ‘U1. Scottish Communion 
Plate,’ by the Rev. Thos. Burns, 1. 10s. 

Mr. Alexander W. Macphail’s Edinburgh List 
XCV. contains a choice copy. of Boydell’s ‘ Illustra- 
tions of Shakespeare,’ 1802, 4/. 4s.; and under 
Edinburgh a collection of works from the library of 
the late Richard Clark. There are lists under 
Heraldry and Trials, and much of Scottish interest. 
Among portraits are a contemporary painting in oil 
of the author of ‘ Hudibras,’ in frame, 7/. 7s. ; and a 
framed proof impression of Walter Scott, 1/. 1s. 
A set of Thackeray, with Life by his daughter, 
13 vols., half-calf, is 5/. 5s. ; and Turgenieff’s Novels, 
16 vols., cloth, Edition de Luxe, 3J. 10s. 

Messrs. Myers & Co. send two Catalogues, Nos. 
131 and 132. The former is devoted to Engraved 
Portraits, and includes many scarce items. No. 132 
contains books from the library of the late Sir 
James Robertson, including a collection of Foulis 
Press publications, 1741-94, 120 vols., bound in full 
morocco, super-extra, 70/7. There is the rare first 
edition of Massinger’s ‘The Emperour of the East,’ 
a fine copy, morocco, by Riviére, 1632, 9/. 9s. ; 
also a unique copy of Boydell’s ‘Thames,’ 5 vols., 
folio, full crimson morocco, 1794-6, 80/.; and a 
good copy of Shaw’s ‘Staffordshire,’ large paper, 
2 vols., tlio, 1798-1801, 207. Under Pope is the first 


issue of ‘The Temple of ge 1715, 6/. 10s. ; under | 27 


Wycherley, the first edition of ‘The Plain Dealer,’ 
1677, 27. 12s. 6d.; and under Gladstone the first 
edition of his ‘Studies on Homer,’ 3/.3s. <A set 
of the Society of Biblical Ane: 26 vols. in 21, 
half-vellum, is 13/. 10s.; and Thackeray’s copy of 
‘The Historical Register,’ 1714-38, with his crest 
8l. 8s. There are views of Essex, Kent, an 

London. 

Messrs. W. & B. Norton’s Cheltenham Cata- 
logue II. New Series is a small selection from their 
large stock. We note Doyle’s ‘ Baronage,’ 3 vols., 
1. 158.3 and Billings and Hill Burton’s ‘ Baronial 
and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland,’ 1845-52 
4 vols., 4to, scarce, 3/. Under London we find 
Sti ’s edition of Stow, 2 vols., folio, 1720, 3/. 5s. ; 
Birch and Latham’s ‘London Churches,’ 2/. 10s.; 
and Thornbury and Walford’s ‘Old and New 
London,’ 8 vols., 4to, 17. 15s. 

Mr. C. Richardson’s Manchester Catalogue 55, 
Part I. contains a general list running from A to F. 
Among a number of items relating to Africa is 
Angas’s ‘Kaffirs Illustrated,’ 30 large coloured 

lates, royal folio, 1849, 127. 10s. Much space is 
ceroted to America. We find Jeffreys’s ‘ History of 
the French Dominions,’ 1760, scarce, 12/. 10s. ; 
‘New England judged by the Spirit of the Lord,’ in 
two parts (relating to the sufferings of ‘‘ the people 
card Quakers”), printed in 1702-3, 47. 10s.; and 
Camden Hotten’slistof emigrants, &c., 1874, 17. 12s. 6d. 
Under Caricature is Champfleury’s ‘Caricature sous 
la République, l’Empire, et la Restauration,’ 7 vols., 
1/.5s. Works on Costume include Planché, Racinet, 


Fairholt, and other well-known writers. Dickens 


items comprise the first edition of ‘ Grimaldi,’ 
Bentley, 1838, 5/. 10s.; and Kitton’s ‘By Pen and 
Pencil,’ 5/. Under Ferrier is the first edition of 
‘Destiny,’ Edinburgh, 1831, in original boards, 
1. 15s, A copy of Nicolas’s ‘ Orders of nighthood,’ 
with the various orders illustrated in oil by Baxter, 
4 vols., royal 4to, half-calf, 1842, is priced iy. 4s, 


Messrs. James Rimell & Son’s Catalogue 212 is 
devoted to Engravings. Under Reynolds is an im- 
portant collection of 148, all lightly mounted in an 
imperial folio scrapbook, 73/. 10s. It was formed 
about sixty years ago from impressions taken off 
the original coppers. Under America are portraits 
of Franklin, General Gates (a coloured mezzotint, 
20/.), General Putnam, i Washington (on 
horseback, 30/.), and others. There are long lists 
an Caricatures, Naval, Military, Napoleon, and 

elson. 


Mr. Albert Sutton’s Manchester Catalogue 162 
contains much under Africa and America, the latter 
comprising a work from the library of Penn, with 
his k-plate and pencil notes. This, a collection 
of the writings of the Fathers edited by Francis 
Rous, “es ished in London in 1650, is priced at 
7l.10s. Works under Heraldry include Dugdale’s 
‘Ensigns of Honour,’ 1682, 10s. 6d. This copy 
contains manuscript additions by Holland Egerton, 
also his fine old k-plate. nder George Her- 
bert is the first edition of ‘The Temple,’ 1633, 
25/.; and under Milton the first edition in which 
‘Paradise Lost’ was divided into twelve parts, 
S. Simmons, 1674, calf, 15s. Other items include 
‘The Antiquarian 4 vols., royal 4to, 
1807-9, 2/7. 10s.; Britton and a ig & ‘ Beauties of 
England and Wales,’ 1801-23, 3/. 3s.; S. C. Hall’s 
‘Baronial Halls,’ folio, 1. 10s.; Harleian Society, 
vols. xiii.-xxxvi., 1878-93, 12/.; and ‘ Paston Letters, 
There are a number of portraits, and a valuable 
collection of Lancashire prints, seven hundred in 
ar Nagi bound in two large volumes, half-morocco, 


uaritch, 2. 2s. ; rras’s ‘Memoirs,’ 4 vols. 
6d.; Petrie’s 


ll. 2s. ‘Round Towers of Ireland, 
folio, 1845, 27. 2s.; Purcell’s ‘Life of Manning,’ 
10s. 6d. ; Mills’s ‘Dissertations,’ 4 vols., 2/. 28. ; 


Wedmore’s ‘Turner and Ruskin,’ 2 vols., folio. 
3/. 10s. ; and Swinburne’s ‘Under the Microscope, 
stone-coloured paper wrappers, uncut, 1872, 5/. 53. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
noteces 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


69, col. 1, 1. 15, for 1883 read 


| 

| 

; | | Mr. George Winter’s List 52 contains much under 
Art and Egyptology. General items include ‘The 

Century Dictionary,’ 4/. 4s. ; ‘ bg, oa of Enamels, 
Arts Club,’ 6s. ; FitzGerald’s Works, 

tay | wood’s ‘ Life of Ruskin,’ 2 vols., 4to, 1/. 7s. 6d. ; 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (AuGusrT). 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 
28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 

OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, 
PAMPHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. 


WOODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, MSS., &c. 


LEIGHTON’S 


Illustrated Catalogue, 
A-—Z. 1,738 pages. Containing 1,350 Facsimiles, 
Thick 8vo, half-morocco, 380s. 

Parts X.-XII. (Suppt.), A—CA. 

Part XIII, CAL—CHRYS, with 164 Frame including 
Berners’ Froissart, Cambridge bindin; ve 1516, 
Cepio 1477, and a large collection of hronicles. 

[Now price 28. 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 


40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 


If you are in want of 


BOOKS FOR ANY EXAMINATION 
it will pay you to write to 
J POOLE & CoO,, 
104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 


LONDON, W.C., 
for a Quotation. 


BOOKBUYERS 


ARE STRONGLY RECOMMENDED TO APPLY TO 


E. GEORGE & SONS 


FOR ANY WORKS REQUIRED, 


As they have ial means for uring = short notice 
book fr the market. 


Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS ANSWERED. 
Telephone 5150 Central. 


151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 


THE BIBLIOPHILE PRESS, 


149, EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON, W., 
PUBLISHERS, 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED, 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


I. W. JACOBS, Manager. 
Telephone: PADDINGTON, 2825. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 


SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, 


| 43, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Libraries Purchased. Probate Valuations undertaken by 
Licensed Valuers of twenty years’ experience. 
Distance no object. 
The following Catalogues will be sent post free to an 
Part of the world :— 
SPORTIN KS 


BOO: 36 pages. 
MILITARY LITERATURE 4 
YORKSHIRE TOPOGRAPHY 20 
EN LAKE BOO. 
AFRICAN TRAVELS 20 
REP’ OF BOOKS = 
” 


BOWES & BOWES 
(Formerly MACMILLAN & BOWES) 


CATALOGUE (320) OF HISTORICAL 
BOOKS, including a Portion of the LIBRARY 
of the late Prof. F. W. MAITLAND, in the press. 
FOR SALE.—A COMPLETE SET OF THE CAM- 

BRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY’S PUBLICA- 

TIONS, in 4to and 8vo, half-calf and numbers.. 12J. 12s, 
THE SACRIST ROLLS OF ELY, 1291-1350. Edited by 

Canon F. R. CHAPMAN. 2 vols. cloth .. 18. 
CAMBRIDGE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Edited by J. E. B. Mayor. 3 vols. cloth, 1855-71 11, 168. 


1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
59, PICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS & MSS. 


Speciality :— 
French Illustrated Books of the Eighteenth Century, and 
Modern French EDITIONS DE LUXE. 


*,* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these, will 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 


==, 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA. [New Edition. 


Fourteen volumes now ready, viz., the four volumes of ‘The Indian Empire,” and ten volumes of the Alpha- 
betical Gazetteer proper, from Abazai to Kara. 

The Subscription price for the entire work of twenty-six volumes bound in cloth is £5 net or £6 6s. net 
with morocco back, to be paid in advance. Each of the four volumes of ‘‘The Indian Empire” may be purchased 
separately at 6s. net in cloth or 7s. 6d. net with morocco back; the Atlas may be mrchased, separately at 
cloth or s. net with morocco —payable at the rate of 4s, net (or 5s, net) per volume on the publica 
tion of each instalment of the body of the Gazetteer. as ¥ 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ A great and triumphant work of reference.” 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF INDIA. 


From 600 B.C. to the Muhammadan Conquest. 
Including the Invasion of Alexander the Great. 3 
~ a A. — Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Maps, Plans, and other Illustrations. 7 

vo, 14s, net. 
Nation.—‘ We heartily welcome a revised and enlarged edition of Mr. Vincent Smith’s ‘ Early History of India.’.... 
The work has already become the recognized text-book for all students of Indian history, and is one of the most remark- 
able productions of Anglo-Indian scholarship. The extreme difficulty makes Mr. Vincent Smith’s success all the more 


notable.” 


THE ENGLISH FACTORIES IN INDIA, Vol, II, 1622-1623. i 


A Calendar of Documents in the India Office and British Museum. By WILLIAM FOSTER. 8vo, with Map, 
12s. 6d. net. Already published, Vol. L, 1618-1621, by the same Author. 12s. 6d. net. : 
Published under the patronage of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Council. a 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society.—‘* Most of the documents here calendared appear in print for the first time, 
and to students of the history of India they will prove of the utmost value.” S| 


A CALENDAR OF THE COURT MINUTES, &c., 
OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, 1635-1639. 


By ETHEL BRUCE SAINSBURY. With an Introduction and Notes by WILLIAM FOSTER. (Published 
under the Patronage of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Council.) 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. ~ 


Morning Post.—“ Of considerable value to the student....Miss Sainsbury has edited these ancient documents with 
consummate order and regularity for the benefit of posterity.” 


A HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


fi By CHARLES OMAN. ; 
iil Vol. III. (Sept. 1809—Dec. 1810): OCANA—CADIZ—BUSSACO—TORRES VEDRAS. With 14 Maps and ; 
iil 5 Photogravures and other Illustrations, 
Already published, Vol. I. 1807-1809, to CORUNNA. Vol. II. 1809, to TALAVERA. 8vo, 14s. net each. 
Athenewum.—‘ Mr. Oman’s work is marked with a thoroughness of detail that is unhappily far from common in these- a 
j ~- oP aie and popular compendiums....This work is marked by a scholarly eagerness to make use of every 3 
available source.” 


BONAPARTISM. 


Six Lectures delivered in the University of London. By H. A. L. FISHER. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Atheneum.—Deftness of touch and a happy choice of illustrative details are among the attractions of this volume,. ; 
and scholars will feel instinctively that stores of learning are held in reserve which would suffice to make a bulky tome.” i 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Edited by Sir JAMES MURRAY. RESERVE—RIBALDOUSLY. A Double Section. By Dr. CRAIGIE. 
Imperial 4to, 5s, The next issue (October 1st) will be a Section consent. M, by Dr. BRADLEY. Already 
published, A—L, M—MONOPOLY, N—O, P—PREMIOUS, Q, R—RIBAL: SLY. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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